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MARKS OF MODERN LIBERALISM | Ferdinand C. Falque 









MARRIAGE AND THE PARAPLEGIC | Aidan M. Carr, O.F.M.Conv. 






ACADEMIC ACCREDITATION 


OF OUR SEMINARIES? | Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J. 





ST. LAWRENCE OF BRINDISI, | Cuthbert Gumbinger, O.F.M.Cap. 
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A PARTIAL LIST OF ‘FAIR SHARE’* CAPITAL FUND 
CAMPAIGNS DIRECTED BY THOMAS RICHARD FINN 
AND ASSOCIATES SINCE MARCH, 1959 


ARIZONA Goal Obtained 
Casa Grande St. Anthony’s $125,000 $183,000 
(New Church) 
KANSAS 
Junction City St. Xavier 250,000 270,000 
(New School) 
Topeka St. Matthew’s 125,000 150,000 
(Parish Building Fund) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Holbrook St. Joseph's 300,000 325,000 
(New School) 
MISSOURI 
Kansas City St. Catherine’s 175,000 271,690 
(Debt Liquidation and New 
Convent-24 months) 
Kansas City Christ the King 225,000 325,100 
(Debt Liquidation- 
24 months) 
Kansas City St. Elizabeth’s 375,000 439,131 
(New Church-24 months) 
Kansas City Visitation 375,000 502,000 
(New School-24 months) 
NEBRASKA 
Fremont St. Patrick’s 225,000 304,873 
(New School) 
Omaha Christ the King 300,000 488,014 
(New Church) 
Omaha Holy Ghost 150,000 185,000 
(New Rectory, New Convent, 
Debt Liquidation) 
NEW YORK 
Massena Sacred Heart 350,000 480,000 
(New High School and 
Grade School Addition) 
Massena St. Mary’s 200,000 240,000 
(New High School and 
Grade School Addition) 
Plattsburgh St. John’s (Debt Liquidation) 350,000 369,000 
OHIO 
Dayton City Parishes of Greater Dayton 3,000,000 4,971,000 
(New High Schools-30 months) 
Lancaster St. Mary’s (New School) 500,000 725,000 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Johnstown St. Anthony’s 175,000 212,700 
(New School and Convent) he 
TEXAS 
Laredo Blessed Sacrament 100,000 113,500 
(New School) 
Laredo St. Peter’s 75,000 81,000 
(New Rectory and Debt Liquidation) 


CONSULTATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


THOMAS RICHARD FINN FAIR lig 
| 


AND ASSOCIATES cnmeen 


Wa 
314 East 51st Street 
Kansas City 12, Missouri 
Telephone: PLaza 3-4155 


*Trademard Registered—Canada 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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St. Rita’s Church 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Rev. Bernard L. Strange, Pastor 

Charles M. Brown, Architect 

Bernard O. Gruenke and Peter Recker, Designers 





Conrap Scumitt Stupios INC. 


BERNARD O. GRUENKE 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 









Our Ready 
chart below. 







days if you are not satisfied. 


Panama-Visco-Acetate Material 
Crease resistant, light weight, 
durable, has the appearance of 
fine woolens. Guaranteed fast 
dye. 
Roman or 
Semi-Jesuit 
Style Cassock .. $25.00 

Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 

is additional. 
No. 4B-17 Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. 


















Ready Made Priest Cassocks 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks — 
for the Clergy and Seminarian 
Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the 
We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks 
are sold subject to your approval and may be returned within five 


16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 
(either material.) 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 


65% Dacron — 35% Visco- 
Acetate Material 
Light weight, good quality, 


wrinkle resistant, stain repellent. 


Guaranteed fast dye. 
Soniye or 
emi-jesuit 
Style Cassock ... $3250 


Sash for Semi- Jeonlt Cassock 
is additional. 
No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 






























Back Chest Collar Sleeve 

No. Meas. Meas. Size Length 
B5638 56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in 
B5640 56 in. 40 in. 151 in. 32 in 
B5642 56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in 
B5644 56 in. 44 in 16)4 in. 32 in 

58 in. 38 in 15 in. 32) in. 

58 in. 40 in 1514 in. 32 in. 

58 in. 42 in 16 in. 324 in. 

58 in. 44 in 1614 in 32) in. 

58 in. i 17 in 32) in. 

15 in. 33¥ in. 

15) in 33\ in. 

16 in. 331 in. 

164 in 33 in. 

17 in. 332 in. 
16 in. 34 in. 
16)4 in. 34 in. 




























Jb Mouse of HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6 


Altar Boys 


(A) No. B11. Buttonless 
Belt-On Altar Boy Cas- 
sock has hook - and -eye 
collar and belt front. 


IL. Tele 








No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style 
Ready Made Cassock 
$25.00 — $32.50 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
(B) No. B10. Back View 
—Roman Style Altar Boy 
Cassock patented remov- 
able toggle buttons. 


Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 
Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. Bl1,Ea. No.Bi2,Ea.  Surplice 
8 Yrs. 40 in os O79 $8.25 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42in. aw 8.25 S¥ 8.25 8.75 20 ia. 
10 Yrs. 44in. “3 8.75 <3 8.75 9.25 20 in. 
11 Yrs. 46in. 53 9.00 “2 9.00 9.50 20 in. 
12 Yrs. 48 in. £8 9.50 SO 9.50 10.00 22 in. 
13 Yrs. 50in. 32 10.50 EZ 10.50 11.00 22 in. 
14 Yrs. 52in. 9S 10.75 32 10.75 11.25 22 in. 
15 Yrs. 54in. B® 11.25 2 11.25 11.75 24 in. 
16 Yrs. 56in. 68 11.75 Ge 11.75 12.25 24 in. 
17 Yrs. §8in. SS 12.25 poo 12.25 12.75 24 in. 
18 Yrs. 60 in 13.00 SS 13.00 13.50 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in 13.75 "© 13.75 14.25 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR * SIZE when ordering 


No. 4B Roman Style 
Ready Made Cassock 
$25.00 — $32.50 


COMPLETE OUTEITS 


(C) No. B10. Front View 
of Button-On-Style Altar 
Boy Cassock. Cape and 
Sash additional. 





(D) No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearits 
Marquisette with lace. Made extra full. lo 
18 to 24 inch. Each $4.5 
No. B70. Same as No. B71 but without lac 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each .... $3.0 
(E) No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light weigh! 
cotton material. Sanforized. Made extra ful. 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each .... . $325 
No. B61. Same as No. B60 but with lace. Mate 
extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ....$4% 
(F) No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. Sat- 
forized. Rubrical banding in all church colon 
made extra full. Specify color banding desitt 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each $5/) 
Size 26 inch 50¢ additional 




















D. B. HANSEN & SON); 


phone FRanklin 2-87: 











CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $79.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 





Me house gL HANSEN 


°3- NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL 


(A) The simplicity of the lines of 
Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 
sock is highly recommended. 
(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 
has a convenient buttonless front, 
Roman form fitting back. 
(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 
distinctive than an overcoat when 
worn over a cassock. Tailored in 
either Gabardine or Kersey with 
velvet collar or collar of same ma- 
terial. Made with or without arm- 
slits. 
(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 
the Pulpit and at commencement 
exercises, banquets and receptions. 
Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignori, black for Very 
Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 
No. A969 
All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 
weight. For year round wear. 
No. A990 
All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 
weight. Wrinkle resistant. 
No. A955 
Tropical 
material. 
No. A938 
All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 
weight. Long wearing. 
No. A558 
All-Wool French Surah cloth. 
Lightweight. Wrinkle resistant. 
No. A758 
All-Wool Imported Gabardine 
from Switzerland. Lightweight. 


all wool lightweight 
Ideal for warm weather. 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves. 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- ' 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 

eeee 
No. A956 
Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 
No. A951 
Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 
No. A911 , 
All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 
No. A987 
All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 
No. A946 
Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $79.50 


D. B. HANSEN 


Telephone 


& SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 





Imported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 


Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 
including side drops, and finished width including front 
drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 
inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 
width 32 inches including front drop. 


(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, eyelet 
Cross design, per yard $4.00 
(B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard 
(C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard $ 6.00 
(D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, IHS de- 
sign, per yard $4.75 
(E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
per yard $3.75 
No. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, hemstitched without lace, per 
$3.25 


(1) 


for traveling purposes 


ling sheer celanese 


lace, 
Cross design 


Light weight linen top 


Fl 

Each Per Dz. 
$1.65 $17.95 
d 6.00 
6.60 
6.60 
4.80 
3.60 


yard 

No. F4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, without lace or hemstitching, 
per yard 

(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 


Purificator.. . 
Pall... ar 
Finger Towel 
Stole Collar. . 


Fi Plain Hem 


(F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 
ered with IHS design $21.75 
No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 
$24.50 
(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and insertion. 
$19.25 
No. F503 Alb, as above, with lace at 
bottom only $16.75 
No. F503 Lace Surplice to match Alb. 
$13.25 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- 
sertion only $16.75 
No. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 
$13.75 
(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
nos ob ke oN ee $34.50 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
$45.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
linen (Not illustrated) .. 


2 HANSEN 


(M) 
No. FO* 
No. F8** Medium weight, 


No. F2* 
* For light weight Albs 


Albs and Surplices. 


oy 
VYAyA 


Sous’ 
23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


(K) No. F900 Surplice. 
embroidered with IHS and 


No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors — 
Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
low. Please state color desired. 


G 


$21.00 


(J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 


$14.00 


No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 


$8.25 
Fine quality 


$31.50 


No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 


Each Per Dz. 


$1.70 $18.55] 
65 6.60 
.70 7.20 
.70 7.20 
55 5.40 
.40 4.20 


*F2 Hemstitched 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


36 inches wide 
Light weight, yd. ...... $1.19 


a Fy 


No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. 
Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 


and Surplices 


** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 


D. B. HANSEN & SO! 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8 










































Needlecraft \ESTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


A combination of skilled handwork with materials of unusual beauty 
explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are recognized as the Stand- 
re of Excellence. These American made vestments vie in artistic achieve- 
ment with importations and are attractively priced. Inquiries regarding 
your vestment requirements are invited. 


(A) No. Y6655. Angel Wing design 
Damask material, in all Church colors. 
Woven Cross design banding. Embroid- 
ered IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined 





Roman Chasuble ..... $41.50 $47.00 
Roman Cope ........ 52.50 63.60 
Roman Dalmatics .... 83.50 94.50 
Benediction Veil ..... 22.75 27.50 
Preaching Stole ..... LINED ONLY 9.50 
Gothic Chasuble ..... 54.75 6250 8 
Gothic Cope ........ 57.50 67.50 
Gothic Dalmatics .... 96.00 108.00 


(B) No. ¥6305. Crucifixion design Cela- 
nese material, in all Church colors. 
Woven Cross and Wheat design band- 
ing. IHS or AXPO emblem. 





Unlined Lined Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble. . $47.50 $53.00 Gothic Chasuble .. . $64.00 $73.50 
Roman Cope ..... 65.00 76.75 Gothic Cope ...... 69.00 78.75 





Roman Dalmatics . 99.75 114.50 Gothic Dalmatics . .116.00 129.75 
Benediction Veil .. 25.50 31.00 Preaching Stole. .LINED ONLY 11.00 


(C) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Damask material, in all Church colors. 
Woven Chalice design banding. IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined __ Lined Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble. . $49.75 $54.50 Gothic Chasuble . . . $64.75 $75.25 
Roman Cope ..... 65.25 76.25 Gothic Cope ...... 68.50 78.75 


Roman Dalmatics . 111.00 124.00 Gothic Dalmatics . . 123.00 134.75 
Benediction Veil .. 27.00 32.25 Preaching Stole..LINED ONLY 12.25 





READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL SUITS 
No. 5A700 All Wool Tropical, medium weight, excellent wearing quality, ready to 


wear tailored black Clerical Suits. (Coat and Trousers).................. $52.50 
Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical Suits: 
WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 


BACK LENGTH OF YOUR INSEAM LENGTH OF TROUSERS 
PRESENT SUIT COAT 


Available in seventeen sizes which assures a good fitting suit for the average man. 
We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Suits. If the Suit is not satis- 
factory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 

READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL TOPCOATS 
No. 5A701 Topcoats are made of a good quality all wool black medium weight, rich 





Cor - es 


appearing, Gabardine with zip-out all wool lining.....................-. $75.00 
Available in all regular sizes. Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical 
Topcoats: WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 


We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Topcoats. If for any reason 
the Topcoat is not satisfactory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 


No. 5A700 HAND TAILORED BLACK CLERICAL SUITS AND TOPCOATS 
For years we have been headquarters for custom made, hand tailored black Clerical Suits, Topcoats and 
Overcoats, to individual measurements. We use only the finest quality, all wool fabrics. A complete set 
samples and easy self-measurement form will be sent upon request. 


‘e) le heette gfe HANSEN m D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


8 3 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 





(CoMMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





Father Noonan to 
Father McMahon 
EDITOR: 

I should like here to answer Father 
MeMahon’s letter published in the Oc- 
tober HPR. My article, “Disturbance 
through Guidance” (August HPR) was 
not a criticism of the traditional Cath- 
olie guidance which seeks to develop the 
student morally and culturally and to 
assist him in planning his studies or in 
It dealt specifi- 
guidance 


finding his vocation. 
cally with the 
which has taken over in many American 
schools today, and which—we must re- 
gretfully admit—has in some cases in- 
fluenced our Catholic institutions. 

As Father MeMahon points out, the 
aim of Christian education is “to co- 
operate with divine grace in forming 
the true and perfect Christian.” It is 
obvious from the statements of some of 
the secular “experts” in the field of 
“ouidance” that they neither recognize 
the existence of divine grace nor do 
they have any interest in the formation 
otherwise. 


secularistic 


‘ 


of Christians, perfect or 
Their methods are chosen for quite dif- 
ferent objectives and are not compati- 
ble with Catholic thinking. 

It is true that the late Pope Pius XII 
expressed the wish, in his address to 
psychologists, that they engage in re- 
search that can “help personality to 
remedy its failings and to correspond 
more faithfully to the sublime designs 
which God, its Creator and Redeemer, 
forms in its regard and proposes to it as 
an ideal.” But it is also worthy of note 
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that the Pontiff warned this same as- 
sembly against “the widespread use of 
certain tests by which one goes so far as 
to delve unscrupulously into the inti- 
mate depths of the soul,” and insisted 
that they observe proper limitations. 
He reminded them that “serious psychie 
harm” could result from unjustified in- 
trusions into the depths of the personal- 
ity, and that the individual had the 
right to defend “a considerable part of 
his interior world” against the intrusion 
of others. 

Much of the secularistie guidance 
that is currently in use tends to probe 
deeply into personal and family affairs. 
In this regard, Pope Pius XII said: 
“Let us first of all observe that the in- 
tervention of the psychologist might 
well injure the rights of a third party, 
for instance through the revelation of 
secrets (of state, of office, of family), or 
simply the rights of individuals to their 
reputations.” 

He dealt also at some length with the 
question of “valid consent” to psycho- 
logical probing. In some eases, he said, 
the person might “overstep the limits of 
his competence and capacity in giving 
consent” to research methods. The psy- 
chologist might argue that the child 
“gives consent” to psychological testing 
when he answers the questions presented 
to him; but certainly there are grounds 
for us to doubt whether a child is 
possessed of the proper “competence and 
capacity” to make such a decision (if, 
indeed, the child is given any choice i 
the matter at all). 











Price is not the measure of good taste. Our 


staff, eminently qualified by background and 


experience, will make your wish of today be- 


come the reality of tomorrow. Whatever your 
budget, the services of our organization are 


at your disposal. 














THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


Father McMahon observes that 
Father Raphael McCarthy, 8.J., the 
author of Training the Adolescent, rec- 
ognizes the need for “mental health” in 
our students. This is quite true; but a 
perusal of Father MeCarthy’s book— 
which may well be regarded as a classic 
in its field—will show that the author’s 
concepts of “mental health” are at com- 
plete variance with the ideas set forth 
by the secular “experts” who prepare 
the questionnaires and advocate the 
prying and probing methods to which 
students are subjected. 

It is quite true, as Father McMahon 
says, that parental attitudes may be 
wrong, that sometimes parents object to 
religious vocations for their children. 
But vocations are certainly not fostered 
by cultivating disrespect or disobedi- 
ence in the young. There is reason to 
believe that we have lost many more 


vocations through the decline in respect 
for parental authority than we could 
ever have lost through parental opposi- 
tion to a child’s decision to enter the 
religious life! 

In their Catholic Philosophy of Edu- 
cation, Drs. Redden and Ryan assert 
that Catholic education should strive 
toward the formation of students into 
“other Christs.” ‘Perhaps this might 
form a useful criteria for examining 
“guidance” techniques. If they do not 
tend toward this objective, can we ac- 
cept them as being truly Christian? 

JAMES E. Noonan, O.M.I. 


Guidance Tests—A Vindication 


Epitors: 

The confusion of one of your con- 
tributors concerning tests and guidance 
is more disturbing than the subject- 
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Outstanding objects of Europe’s 
finest goldsmiths and needle- 
craftsmen are foremost in our 


extensive collection. 


“Sacred Heart” 
monstrance 

















NEW YORK CHURCH SUPPLY INC. 


4 Barclay Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


(One of a Series) 
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BUILT AFTER LAWSON ASSOCIATES CAMPAIGNS 


GON ZAGA HIGH SCHOOL 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


Our Objective:....... . $600,000 
Subscribed:.......... $812,000 


There is no reason why every parish in the land 
can not have the schools which are needed today. 
A Lawson Associates Area Representative will be 
pleased to visit you for a discussion of your funds 
needs, without cost or obligation. Write or tele- 
phone, collect, any of our offices today. 


LAWSON ASSOCIATES. ... 


Home Office: 
53 North Park Avenue 
Rockville Centre, New York 
Rockville Centre 6-8000 


Branches: 
3545 Lindell Boulevard 24 North Wabash Avenue 101 Jones Building 
St. Louis 3, Missouri Chicago 2, Illinois Seattle 1, Washington 
Jefferson 5-6022 Financial 6-4504 Mutual 2-3691 
430 West Monroe Street 2015 J Street 624-736 Granville Street 
Jacksonville 2, Florida Sacramento 14, California Vancouver, B.C 
Elgin 3-3226 Hickory 6-5759 Mutual 4-2618 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


matter discussed. 





NOW...WITHIN | 


REACH OF EVERY 
GROWING CHURCH! 


Magnificent New 


Americana 


Bells 


by Schulmerich® 


Today, more than ever, 
pastors recognize the vital 
role bells play in helping 
a church to grow—to 
reach out and attract new 
members. So here’s good 
news! Schulmerich now 
makes it inexpensive and 
practical for your church 
... regardless of size... 
to have the unbelievably 
beautiful AMERICANA 
Bells... the 
advance in carillon music 
since the bell itself! 
Richer! More inspiring! 


greatest 


An ideal donor’s gift. 
Any make carillon accepted 
in trade. Ask for thrilling 
free demonstration. 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS, INC. 


16119 CARILLON HILL + SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
@®Trademark of Bell Instruments produced by Schulmerich Carillons, inc 





The construction of 
any test for children is more difficult 
than constructing adult tests because 
it is more difficult to determine objec- 
tively what constitutes irregular atti- 
tudes in children. 

refer to 
guidance meant for 
adolescents, youths, and adults. Tests 
for children are several in type, but the 
one to which your lay correspondent 


Generally, “guidance tests’’ 


vocational tests 


objects is probably diagnostic in nature 
and tries to discover unhealthy and 
anti-social attitudes in children when 
they are young enough for something 
to be done about it. Some children 


are embittered by such things as 
poverty in the home, maladjustments, 
conflicts, and sometimes the coming of 
anew baby. Hence the abnormal ques- 
tions. Others who are better adjusted 
are not affected by these questions. 
Since the first problems arising in the 
life of a child are social in nature, they 
can be measured by sociometric tests 
—if they are validly standardized. A 
sociometric test is designed to measure 
the social and anti-social attitudes of 
persons, usually of children because 
their behavior patterns are not firmly 
set, in order to permit the correction of 
the wrong attitudes. If there are no 
wrong attitudes, no harm is done. If, 
for example, the question, “Are you 
ever ashamed of your parents?” were 
answered “yes” by all of the children 
tested, it would have little significance 
and would be considered as a normal 
occurrence—statistically normal means 
most people, or a large majority of 
them. Hence the question would have 
no value statistically and becomes in- 
significant. But if delinquent 
children or children with problems an- 
while other children an- 
swered “no,” the question would take 


most 


swered “yes,” 


(Please turn to page 159) 
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Marks of 


Modern Liberalism 


] 


\ E MAY presume, I believe, that 


Alfredo Cardinal Ottaviani had the sit- 

: uation of our own United States in mind 
when he wrote that “for many years 
Catholicism has been enduring not only 
the attack of the enemies of the Chureh 
against the Church, the assault of those 
who launch the fierce attack of ma- 
terialism against every spiritual doc- 

| trine, and every liberty and human dig- 
nity, but it has also been obliged to de- 
fend itself against the treachery of those 
who would substitute for the Church of 
God, the church of man.”? We have 


les 


here the heart of the problem of liberal- 
ism as it has gnawed at the foundations 
of Catholic Christianity for the past 
It is the older error of 
materialism in slightly different guise, 
not professing outright devotedness to 
things in preference to God, but center- 
ing man in a philosophy of social adap- 
tation and advancement that seeks to 


hundred years. 




















supernatural dignity. 











SOCIOLOGY OR THEOLOGY? 








This sociological orientation of theol- 
ogy does not arise from the true Cath- 














‘Letter to Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, 
CSS.R., American Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. 


CXXXVIIL, p. 372. 

















place man’s earthly objectives above his 


By FERDINAND C., FALQUE 


olic concept of social justice. Social 
justice is the application of Christian 
principles and Christian doctrines to 
the social problem. Liberalism begins 








Father Falque, pastor of Sacred Heart 
Church, Staples, Minnesota, is author of 
the widely used religion text, Catholic 
Truth in Survey (Benziger). Prior to 
service as Navy chaplain during World 
War II, Father Falque had been editor 
of the St. Cloud Register and director of 
Catholic Action under Most Rev. Joseph 
F. Busch. His “Liberalism ‘in the Guise 
of Uplift?” (HPR, January, 1957) is still 


requested by readers. 





with progressive sociology and seeks to 
have theology fit into its program. This 
sannot be done by a harmonious rela- 
tionship between the tenets of modern 
sociology and the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, because sociology, as an applied 
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science, has been built upon premises 
that are contradictory to Christian first 
principles and antagonistic to them. 
Consequently, premises have to be 
either vague or ignored in anything that 
ealls itself “Catholic” liberalism. 


ANTAGONISM TO THE PAST 


The modern sociological first principle 
that man is essentially perfectible in the 
natural order, that he is a part of the 
necessary evolvement of a materialistic 
system of economics upon which the 
new and progressive social order rests, 
is in complete opposition to the doctrine 
of Original Sin and the need which man 
has for spiritual redemption. Histori- 
cally, too, progressive sociology is at 
variance with the valid truths from the 
past vindicated by all human experi- 
ence. It requires a veritable chain of 
perversions of theology conceived with- 
out true Christian premises to achieve 
the supposed harmony of Catholic truth 
with liberal sociological dogmas. The 
mark common to all these perversions is 
antagonism to the past proffered in the 
In theology, art, lit- 
erature, the spheres of ascetics and 
morality, the would-be “Catholie” lib- 
eral feels he must break with the past. 
He seeks to conceal Christianity and the 


name of progress. 


part it has played in the progress of 
social betterment. His strategy is not 
to oppose it or disclaim it, but merely to 
let Christianity be regarded as super- 
fluous, to let it die on the sociological 


vine. 


THE CHURCH: A NURTURING 
INSTITUTION 


The present is elusive and cannot be 
appraised; the future is never sure; the 
past alone is real. Upon these verities 
the Chureh and the Christian social or- 
der were built. Because of them tradi- 
tion has become the process of true 
growth and all true progress. That is 
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why the process of culture has always 
rested on an awareness of the past. It 
is a process like biological growth, re- 
taining and utilizing all elements of 
the past, while assimilating with them 
whatever is new. The old is only dis- 
carded when it has become atrophied, 
It is not resisted or hated; it is simply 
dropped. The Church, as the mother of 
culture, has utilized the good things that 
men have achieved or even stumbled 
upon in the past. She makes them her 
own, hands them down to succeeding 
ages, cherishes them and reealls them. 
She never turns from them to the new; 
she greets the new with joy and ad- 
vances by it in an ever widening and 
deepening stream, readying herself by 
means of the past to assimilate what- 
ever the future may bring. In this sense 
the Chureh is progressive. But she is 
not at enmity with the past; she is not 
revolutionary. 


FUNDAMENTAL TENETS DENIED 
IN LIBERALISM 


If liberalism, under any of its varying 
and confusing definitions, is to be truly 
of the Church, it will have to recognize 
this. Only that which, 
liberalism’s 


liberalism 
according to standards, 
amounts to conservatism ean have 
Catholic acceptance. It seems folly, 
therefore, to keep ealling it liberalism, 
since all forms of modern liberalism 
have the element of revolution in them: 
revolution in the sense of breaking with 
the past. This counts for political and 
social liberalism as well as for religious 
liberalism. The modern forms of social 
and political liberalism have risen on 
denials of very fundamental and theo- 
logical doctrines from the past, doce- 
trines such as that of man’s helplessness 
without supernatural grace; man’s per- 
sonal and individual worth as illustrated 
by the Incarnation and the Redemption; 
the efficacy of voluntary effort in the 
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remedying of social ills; love rather than 
coercion, the freedom that arises from 
personal accountability and responsibil- 
ity over and against the freedom which 
signifies license. All of these are, for 
purposes of life, denied in any brand of 
liberalism, regardless of the earthly 
paradise and the progress it seeks and 
promises, 


A GOD-CENTERED VIEW OF MAN 


The Chureh and Christianity are a 
living heritage. They come to us from 
the past. They represent the erystal- 
lized good of the past, the sustaining 
good, the assimilating foree of progress. 
They represent the very antithesis of 
the revolutionary process unleashed in 
the period of the Renaissance when men 
first turned sociologically from the God- 
centered world of religion to the man- 
centered world. Had the movement re- 
mained a renaissance of the truth from 
the past, and to the feeble extent that it 
did, it would have been and was the 
beginning of a new era of enlightenment 
and progress. But in relegating God’s 
dominion to the past and accepting 
man’s dominion as the challenge of the 
became the 


future, it revolutionary 


movement that begot all the dishar- 
mony, chaos and retrogression that sue- 
ceeding revolutions have nurtured in 
the name of that which is new, progress. 
Man, with the true and basie elements 
of religion torn from his soul, with his 
view of a materialistic paradise 
achieved collectively, with his new dog- 
mas of evolution (biological and social), 
has reverted to what might be called an 
intellectual barbarism. He has the mo- 
mentum of Christianity and the social 
order built by Christianity still with 
him, but he is a rebel with a counterfeit 
cause at best, a cause that cannot lift 
him from his doom. 


FALSE MESSIANIC IDEALS 

The sociological philosophies of Hegel 
and Marx in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury were the inevitable results of lib- 
eralism. They provided systems in 
harmony with liberalism’s 
messianic ideals in a world without God. 
Humanity and 
came the substitutes for God and reli- 
gion in the social order. 


perennial 
humanitarianism be- 


Sociology de- 
veloped on the basis of these and in line 
with the evolutionary theories of Dar- 
win applied to the economic order. The 
end result was modern pragmatism, 
flowering as it has, even in its most hu- 
mane forms, into state socialism. 

Many Christians have become in- 
feeted with liberalism, not realizing 
that, along with the necessary evolution 
of materialistic progress, they were ac- 
cepting apostasy from God and _ the 
spiritual nature of man. Religion with- 
out these bedrock facts as its foundation 
becomes a superfluous handmaid of so- 
ciology, perhaps a deadlier degradation 
of it than agnosticism and atheism, and 
certainly a more deceptive one. Little 
wonder that Cardinal Ottaviani speaks 
of our era as follows: ‘We are un- 
fortunately in times which eall for re- 
sistance, not only to open adversaries, 
but also to those who, behind the lines, 
look more sympathetically to the en- 
emy’s camp than to their own, and who 
thus do more harm from within than 
they would do if they had already 
crossed over to the other side.’”” 

HUMANITARIAN OBJECTIVES NO 

SUBSTITUTE FOR TRUTH 

Almost every aspect of materialiastic 
sociology has been manifesting itself in 
some segments of the Catholie press of 
America as harmony with 
Christian ideals of social justice. Un- 
doubtedly some objectives are in them- 
selves humanitarian and altruistic. But 


being in 


Ibid., p. 372. 
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to confuse objectives with the principles 
of philosophy that seek to attain them 
is not valid logic. If the objectives, no 
matter how worthy, are materialistic, we 
must take into account that they can 
only be pursued in the measure they are 
in harmony with valid Catholic moral 
doctrines. We shall find that the social 
and political liberalism—which for the 
present seems to be the favored philoso- 
phy of so many Catholics—does not 
bear up under true theological scrutiny. 
We are failing God and human freedom, 
in its true sense, when we are willing to 
substitute collective efficiency for per- 
sonal action, not always so effective. 
But personal action is fundamental to 
Christianity, because on it are based 
doctrines of conscience, prayer, charity, 
responsibility, loyalty, perseverance, 
right intent, merit, initiative, and sacri- 
fice. Take these out of the social order 
and we can have at best a prosperous 
hell on earth instead of a civilization. 
No person can have happiness without 
these; no personality can have true ex- 
pression. 

These ideals, all truly Christian, 
permeated our Western world from the 
doctrines of Original Sin and the Re- 
demption, the Christian contradictories 
of liberalism’s social and economic uto- 
pia. It is a sign of how frighteningly 
far would-be “Catholic” liberals have 
drifted toward the camp of the enemy 
that we find deceptive articles on Orig- 
inal Sin minimizing man’s disordered 
state after the fall of Adam and suggest- 
ing that there is “good” other than mere 
ontological goodness possible in man 
without grace. This type of theology 
does not merely countenance material- 
ism, it is paving the way for an outright 
rejection of Christianity’s basie doc- 
trine of man, and his need for redemp- 
tion. It amounts practically to a re- 
nouncing of Christianity. 
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BREAKING WITH THE PAST 


It is a strange phenomenon (a mani- 
festation, in fact, of Christian decadence 
beyond possibility of belief were it not 
evident to us daily) that there are many 
“Christian” liberals ready to throw out 
fundamental and vital doctrines of 
Christianity on assumptions of mate- 
Of course, those guilty 
Perhaps it 


rialistie uplift. 
are not prone to admit this. 
is not a well-thought-out conviction on 
their part that leads them to reject 
those basic Christian doctrines. Per- 
haps it is more a penchant to think like 
worldlings—a ‘looking to the camp of 
the enemy with a certain envy” —rather 
than purposeful subversion, which im- 
pels them to subordinate their theology 
to sociology. In many it can hardly be 
called an articulate philosophy or view- 
point. It is more a tendency to conform 
to what they believe is a new world 
outlook. 

We read, for example, passages like 
the following, which reveal how de- 
viously these intellectuals seek to break 
with the Catholie past: 


History has no answers to the edu- 
‘ational problems of today and it 
would be a mistake to look to the 
past for an ideal of Catholic educa- 
tion. . He asserted that our edu- 
cational system, inherited, has its 
roots in the Greco-Roman world, a 
world which not only did not believe 
in progress, but which looked back to 
a golden age irretrievably past. We 
have been guilty of this same tend- 
ency for generations. Looking 
to the past can help us only in a gen- 
eral way . . . we must solve our own 
problems.* 


ENVY FOR THE CAMP" 
OF THE ENEMY 


Or, again, a treatise on Original Sin 
which has as its title: “Has Original Sin 
Darkened Man’s Intellect and Weak- 


?NC News Release on Toronto Institute of 
Medieval Studies, Oct., 1958. 
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ened His Will?” and subtitled “The- 
ology for Everyman’ which concludes 
that the Council of Trent really leaves 
this an open question and that, although 
“man needs God’s help to resist tempta- 
tion and in the present order of his su- 
pernatural destiny God’s help comes in 
the form of grace, we must not, however, 
so stress the need of grace as the result 
of the sin of Adam that we make grace 
alone the cause of man’s salvation and 
deny to nature the inherent goodness 
that belongs to it as a creature of God.” 

Or again such passages from seminary 
publications as these: “To approach 
man as an individual without Christ is 
folly; to approach man as an individual 
“St. Paul 


says that Christ became a member of 


with Christ is blasphemy.” 


the human race in order to espouse its 
cause and represent its interests.” Of 
course, such statements could lend 
themselves to an orthodox explanation, 
but the sad fact is that they occur as 
viewpoints of a new theology and one 
cannot but discern that they are made 
in deference to collectivists, rather than 
as truths for men to live by. They are 
the type of assumption that compro- 
mises vital truths in order to pave the 
way for Catholies to espouse the social 
and political tenets of economic liberal- 
im. And no one ean deny that much of 
the Catholie press today is replete with 
this espousal. 

NON-RESISTANCE IS NOT CHARITY 

Another mark of liberalism is its ad- 
voecacy of non-resistance. It permeates 
much Catholic pacifist literature, but it 
is also applied to religious journalism in 
general. “We must not be against any- 
thing; we must be for things. The Holy 
itself. 


See condemnation. to 
all, charity,”> which can well 


reserves 
Above 
“Boston Pilot, Davenport Messenger, St. 
Cloud Register, May-June, 1959 

-*This statement is a direct contradiction of 
the Catholic Profession of Faith oath. 


mean non-resistance to error, non- 
resistance to propaganda, non-resistance 
to lies and misrepresentation in the 
secular press, non-resistance to the con- 
tent and techniques of progressive edu- 
cation, ete., ete., ete. Or such basically 
untrue and inadequate utterances as 
this: 


No matter how grave its errors 
and its illusions, socialism was in the 
XIX century a protestation of con- 
science. It carried on a crude 
and difficult struggle in which were 
expended many loyalties, loyalties of 
the most touching human quality, the 
loyalties of the poor. It loved the 
poor. It cannot be criticised effec- 
tively unless we attribute to it many 
very sure claims.® 

One would have to forget the intellec- 
tual perversions of those in the nine- 
teenth century who formulated and pro- 
pounded socialism and the work of the 
saints and leaders in the Church who 
truly loved the poor and truly instituted 
principles and institutions of social jus- 
tice, to be able to swallow whole the 
observation that loved the 
poor and struggled alone in their be- 
half.” But such is the climate of our 
liberal intellectualism that writers pro- 


“socialism 


pose brazenly that social justice in the 
Catholic sense will only make progress 
in the measure it espouses socialism and 
And when we 
recall that world-Communism proposes 


socialism’s objectives. 


world conquest on the same espousals, 
we might begin to comprehend how far 
from true Christian principles and tech- 
niques so many of our would-be “Cath- 
olic” liberals have departed. 


CATHOLICITY IS ITS OWN 
SOCIOLOGY 


A grave and damaging misconception 
crept into Catholic socio-theological 
thinking somewhere during the past few 


* Relations magazine, Montreal, No. 213, p. 
228 
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decades. It is the misconception that 
sociological principles must be applied 
to our The 


of the Popes are cited as demand- 


apostolate. encyclicals 
ing this. But any truly discerning read- 
ing of the encyclicals will reveal that 
the social apostolate should signify the 
application of theological truths to the 
social apostolate. The profound con- 
cept that Catholic Christianity is its 
own sociology must be grasped if we 
are not to continue playing into the 
hands of enemies of the Chureh by our 
flabby brand of sentimental liberalism. 
We are urged by the popes to apply 
Christianity and not to refashion it ac- 


cording to human designs. The only 


valid and _ world-bettering principles 
that have come to mankind are basic 


Christian truths, like the supernatural 
destiny of man, the consequent worth of 
persons, the redemptive power of work 
and suffering. Christ’s own sociological 
object lesson on the cross, the efficacy 
of personal action in the amelioration 
of misery exemplified by the parable of 
the good Samaritan, the efficacy of char- 
ity when men associate for its applica- 
tion to the social order, the objectivity 
and universality of the binding force of 
the natural moral law—these are a few 
basie Christian principles which all too 
often are bartered for liberal and, some- 
times, outright Communist slogans of 
uplift. All of these can be summed up 
in the oft repeated exhortations of the 
popes that we practice “charity and 
justice.” 


LIBERALISM IS HOSTILE TO MAN 


The errors in the socio-theological 
journalism and propaganda are errors 
that derive from Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau’s naturalism, Hegel’s collectivism, 
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Engel’s economic necessity and Marx’s 
socialism. All of these are profoundly 
hostile to Christianity’s view of man. 
All of these were propounded in cyni- 
cism of man’s true social needs. We 
eannot apply Catholic principles to 
them, nor can we transfigure them by 
slogans of mystical togetherness. We 
are in dire need of Christian first prin- 
ciples, an elucidation of the doctrines of 
Original Sin and the Redemption in re- 
lation to the social problems of man. 
This would lead us back to 
alism and a_ healthful 
to an awakening to the greatest of all 
social truths—that enunciated by Pope 
Pius XII 


ciety exists for man, and not man for 


person- 
individualism, 


when he declared that “so- 


society.” Instead of borrowing the 
slogans of liberalism and state socialism 
about an evolving social and economic 
order and man’s submergence into it, 
we would be awakening to the challeng- 
ing truth that the social problem today, 
as it always has been and always will 
And this 


would shield us from envying the camp 


be, is a theological problem. 


of the enemy and confusing his weapons 


and strategy with our own. 


“Man has broken all the bonds which 
Rousseau and his followers described as 
chains. He has put away the service of 
God and the pursuit of truth, and folly 
is in vogue. He has cast aside respect 
for tradition and civilization, and bar- 
barity is in fashion. Man has broken 
all his most sacred ties and still he has 
never been so enchained as he is today.” 


—Alfredo Cardinal Ottaviani 
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Marriage 


and the Paraplegic 


By AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv., S.T.D., J.C.D. 


_ 
HERE'S a saying among para- 


plegies: ‘*We want to be known as men 
who happen to be paraplegies; not as 
paraplegics who once were men.” They 
aren't helpless people and they don’t 
want folks to consider them so. In 
fact, the E.P.V.A. Record (E.P.V.A. 
stands for Eastern Paraplegic Veterans 
Association) bears on its masthead this 
slogan: A Paraplegic Is An Individual. 

The illustration used to distinguish 
E.P.V.A. membership shows a smiling 
young man tooling along in a self- 
propelled wheelchair, with his tie and 
smoke from his pipe streaming out in 
the slipstream created by his speed. 
Obviously, this model paraplegic is 
very much alive and going places. His 
handicapped status is no bar to his 
efforts to achieve, in every sense, a full 
human life. Adjustment, however, is a 
dificult challenge, and not all para- 
plegies make it. 

What is a paraplegic or—as_ they 
familiarly call themselves—‘a para?” 
He is a person who has lost function 
and sensation below the level of some 
spinal cord injury or disease. The 
extent of the incapacity is in propor- 
tion to the damage to the spinal cord. 
The typical “para” has lost the power 
of locomotion; his bowel and bladder 
activities are not normal; he has no 
sensations in the lower sections of his 
body. Sexual impotence, in varying 
degrees, is generally a part of the con- 


dition, although impotence is not usu- 
ally complete. 


WHO ARE THEY? 


The problems connected with para- 
plegia are fairly familiar nowadays 
since many men in the armed forces 
were wounded in the spinal cord, and 
industrial accidents account for a share 
of the victims. We priests are pro- 
foundly interested in the welfare of 
those who suffer from this disability, 
and many of us have been able, in one 








Associate Editor 





way or another, to help them to achieve 
rehabilitation, morale-development and 
independence—legitimate goals vir- 
tually all disabled people long to reach. 

It’s a mistake to think of the more 
than 100,000 American “paras” as just 
men (or women) confined permanently 
While 


some are, Many more are gainfully 


to a hospital for inecurables. 


employed in such wide-ranging fields 
as accounting; poultry farming; radio- 
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TV repair; the practice of law; car- 
pentry, etc. “Paras” have formed 
teams of basketball players with such 
fitting monikers as “the Jersey Wheel- 
ers” and—with accommodated rules— 
they play a sparkling game. They 
swim, engage in archery, form bowling 
leagues. In a word, as a group they 
are striving (and succeeding) to prove 
that they belong fully to that society 
which is deeply indebted to its wounded 
veterans. As a class they don’t seek 
any special favors. They want only to 
merit being recognized as individuals 
sapable of normal living. 

As one might expect, their present 
marital life or their marital future is 
of primary importance to them. It is 
also of distinct importance to the 
Church and to its priests. How dis- 
abled is a paraplegic sexually? Can 
he look forward to anything approéach- 
ing natural venereal activity and its 
resulting parenthood? Must his deep 
desire for human love and offspring of 
his own also be part of the sacrifice 
required by the mysterious unfolding 
of divine providence in his regard? 

Is he so sexually impotent as to be 
ranonically incapable of contracting 
marriage? These and related 
tions must somehow be answered. If 


ques- 


not answered to the perfect satisfaction 
of every “para,” at least answered with 
sufficient clarity to win the reasoning 
assent of the paraplegic who also hap- 
pens to be a Catholic prepared to accept 
the decision of his Church’s represent- 
atives as best for his personal sancti- 
fication. 

THE PROBLEM IS STATED 

Harry A. Schweikert, Jr., is president 
of the Eastern section of the P.V.A. 
(Paralyzed Veterans of America, Inc., 
with headquarters at 4382 Park Ave. 
South, N.Y.C. 16, N.Y.). Last spring 
he wrote a long letter directly to Pope 
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John XXIII in which he presented a 
series of six questions concerning the 
marital life of a paraplegic. The Vati- 
ean referred this letter back to the 
Bureau of Information at NCWC, ably 
headed by Father John E. Kelly, 
Father Kelly, in turn, convinced that 
questions of such general interest and 
importance ought to reach the attention 
of our American clergy, referred Mr. 
Schweikert’s letter to HPR for answer, 
The present article, 
result of this correspondence. 

We sincerely hope that it will help, 
to some extent at least, to provide in- 
sights into the specific problems posed 


therefore, is the 


by the Paralyzed Veterans Association, 
enabling priests to counsel veterans and 
other parishioners similarly afflicted. 
The E.P.V.A. will give our reply pub- 
licity among U.S. paraplegies. Many 
of the principles we shall adduce are, 
of course, familiar to priests, but. per- 
haps the application of these principles 
will possess a certain novelty in virtue 
of the particular class of individuals 
concerned. 

WHAT IS THE CATHOLIC POSITION? 

Here is a summary of Mr. Schwei- 
kert’s letter. 
that a recent article in the New York 
Times concerning the view of the Cath- 


In his preface he writes 


olic Chureh toward artificial insemina- 
tion has renewed in his mind a number 
of questions about which he had 
thought in the past. He is a veteran 
of World War II who suffered para- 
plegia as the result of an accident in 
1946. He was instrumental in helping 
to form the P.V.A. about a dozen years 
ago, and since that time the organiza- 
tion’s Catholic membership has raised 
issues because of their Church’s teach- 
ings and laws on marriage and its use. 
He writes: “several of our Cath- 
olic members either did not marry, left 
the Church, or were wed in civie cere- 
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MARRIAGE AND THE PARAPLEGIC 


mony. In other instances, however, 
many good Fathers, who did not in- 
terpret the law so strictly, either per- 
mitted or performed the Sacrament of 
Matrimony for others.” 

He continues: “I believe the time 
has come to risk these questions in the 
hope that the Church of God will issue 
favorable answers for those among us 
who may have been deprived of the 
natural means of giving birth, but have 
not lost the Heavenly endowed desire 
and physical need for giving, or being 
responsible to an extent in the birth of 
children under the Holy Sacrament of 
Matrimony.” 

Mr. Schweikert’s 
“With the understanding that all ques- 
tions refer only to marriage among 
Catholics when one of the Couple is 
totally disabled from a spinal cord in- 
jury or disease resulting in paraplegia 
or quadriplegia, I would like to have 


preface reads: 


the following questions answered.” 


NOW THE QUESTIONS 


We'll try to answer these questions, 
taking them one by one and exactly as 
they are worded in the letter. But 
first of all we’d like to remind Mr. 
Schweikert that this is not “the Cath- 
olie Chureh” whieh is answering him. 
It is merely an individual priest with- 
out any official authorization but who 
is basing his replies on the law of the 
Church and on the 
teachings of popes and distinguished 
theologians. To this extent, we believe 
that one may safely follow these ex- 
planations, their remaining always sub- 
ject—it without 


well-established 


goes saying—to the 
superior judgment of ecclesiastical au- 
thorities. 
Here are the questions together with 
our replies: 
“(1). Can 
Catholics even though it is surmised 


paraplegics marry as 


that no children may be born of such 
wedlock?”’ 

At this point we should make a clear 
and basic distinction between impo- 
tency and sterility. Impotency, on the 
part of the male, is the incapacity to 
perform the marital act in the normal 
way with seminal emission into the 
vagina of the woman. A woman is 
impotent if she lacks a vagina or it is 
defective, thereby excluding penetra- 
tion. 

Impotency is certain or doubtful in 
so far as it can or cannot be definitely 
established that the person is unable 
to perform the marital act in the nat- 
ural manner. 

Impotency is antecedent if it exists 
prior to the celebration of a marriage; 
it is subsequent if it develops after the 
marriage. 

The condition is permanent if it can- 
not be healed; it is temporary if, after 
time and perhaps medical treatment, 
the person becomes potent. 

It is natural if it stems from some 
natural defect of body; it is accidental 
if caused by some extrinsi¢ cause, V.g., 
a war injury. 

Impotency is absolute if coitus with 
any person of the opposite sex is not 
possible; relative if coitus is impossible 
with some persons but possible with 
others. 

It is organic if it follows from some 
injury to the generative organs; it is 
functional if, while the organ is itself 
intact, some other condition makes the 
organ incapable of performing its nat- 
ural act. 

Finally, the male must be able to 
ejaculate true seed, i.e., semen which 
has been elaborated (at least partially) 
in the testicles. 

All the above concerns impotency. 
Sterility, on the other hand, is the 
incapacity of generating offspring, a 
condition due to defective semen—dead 
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seed. Thus, it is obvious that a man 
might be fully capable of carnal union 
in every respect, but be sterile because 
no conception will result from the inter- 
course. 

Sterility itself is no bar to marriage 
because (merely) sterile people can 
perform the essential marital act. Im- 
potency, which is antecedent and per- 
petual, makes marriage simply impos- 
sible because it precludes the essential 
capacity to perform the marital act. 

Impotency is thus a 
pediment” to marriage, rendering any- 
one subject to it incapable of entering 
into a valid matrimonial contract, for 
marriage is an agreement between two 
persons whereby they make a mutual 
surrender of their bodies for the pur- 


“diriment im- 


pose of carnal union which can, of it- 
And this contract 
is one based in natural law, not just in 
the law of the Catholic Church. 
all humans are obliged to understand 
that such is the nature of marriage. 
No man can marry simply in order to 


self, beget offspring. 


Hence, 


have a nurse or a housekeeper or a 
companion. This would not be a mar- 
ital relationship, however convenient 
it may otherwise be. 

Therefore, impotenecy which existed 
before the marriage was entered into 
and which is permanent because it will 
not cease so far as medical authorities 
ean tell, makes the marriage an invalid 
one. It does not matter what caused 
the impotency. Nor whether the 
trouble is organic or functional. Nor 
whether or not the parties knew about 
the condition. 

If the fact of impotency is really 
doubtful, then marriage is not to be 
forbidden; if marriage proves it to be 
a certain impotency, there’s no mar- 
riage. 

Evidently, if impotency occurred as 
a condition after the valid marriage 
union 


had been consummated, the 
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would be valid and binding between 


the couple. 
IMPOTENCY OF PARAPLEGICS 


Now let’s apply all this to the case 
of a paraplegic. As of now, medical 
science has no cure for a true para- 
plegic. If he is impotent, the condition 
will remain. Jf the injury ean be helped 
by surgery on the spinal cord or by 
other techniques, then he may get over 
his impotency along with a general 
improvement in his physical condition, 
Quarterly, that excellent 
publication of the Federation of Cath- 
olic Physicians’ Guilds (St. Louis 4, 
Missouri), has an informative article in 
the May, 1959 issue. Written by Har- 
rington and Kickham, it treats—inter 
alia—the problem we're here discussing. 

The authors tell of a study of over 
400 cases of spinal cord injury severe 
Talbot, 
who made this study, denies emphati- 


Linacre 


enough to produce paraplegia. 


cally the popular idea that all “paras” 
are sexually impotent. He found that 
34 per cent had indeed lost the power 
of erection; 45 per cent could develop 
erection on local stimulation; 21. per 
cent could achieve this necessary con- 
dition for intercourse simply by psy- 
chie stimuli. Of those who could at- 


tain erection from local stimulation, 
21 per cent were capable of intercourse. 
Of those who achieved erection by psy- 
chie stimulus, 66 per cent were able to 
have intercourse. Says this article (p. 
65): “It is worthy of note that every 
clinic treating a considerable number 
of paraplegics has reported the occur- 
rence of pregnancy among their wives.” 

The authors stress that in the inves- 
tigation of impotency among para- 
plegics, each case must be individually 
studied on its own merits and with 
meticulous detail as to the type and 
extent of the injury. 


To sum up: A paraplegic who is cer- 
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tainly impotent cannot contract a valid 


marriage. If qualified doctors find 


dubious impotency, one may 
validly. 
sterile, then he may marry validly. 


marry 
If one is potent but merely 


QUESTIONS ON INSEMINATION 


“(2). If it has been medically proven 
that the male partner of such marriage, 
although disabled to an extent that 
precludes the natural act of intercourse, 
‘an produce within his own body semen 
with the necessary minimum sperma- 
tazoan count, would the Church recog- 
nize the mechanical transfer of this 
fluid to the wife? Would the child be 
considered legitimate?” 

We presuime here that the questioner 
is referring to a case where the husband 
became impotent after having been 
married, beeause if he were ‘disabled 
to an extent that precludes the natural 
act of intercourse,” then he would be 
valid 
impediment of impotency, as already 


barred from marriage by the 
said above. 

With this assumption, we reply to 
the first part: No, the Chureh would 
not recognize the moral acceptability of 
such a mechanical transfer of the semen 
(homologous insemination) to the gen- 
ital tract of the wife. The seed must 
be transferred in the context of normal 
intercourse. And it would not make 
any difference how the seed be obtained 
from the husband—even without sex- 
ual excitation as by aspiration from 
Husband 
and wife have no right to generate off- 


the testicles or epididymes. 


spring except through natural carnal 
union. This is the only means of 
generation consonant with human dig- 
nity and the essence of the matrimonial 
contract. There is no moral substitute 
lor intercourse. (Cf. Gerald Kelly, 
SJ... Medico-Moral Problems, The 
Catholic Hospital Association, St. Louis 


4. Mo., 1957, pp. 243-244.) 


tegarding the second part, it seems 
reasonable to us to hold that a child 
conceived in this manner 
would nevertheless be fully legitimate 
since it would be the progeny of validly 
married parents. 

“(3). If the male partner of such 
marriage cannot, under any circum- 
stances, provide the essential semen, 
and should both parties to the mar- 
riage agree and physically desire the 
natural birth of a child, may they 
resort to the medical field for an anony- 


immoral 


mous donor?” 

Under no circumstances whatsoever 
is this morally permissible. It is equiv- 
alent to adultery in the sense that the 
wife is receiving the seed of someone 
not her husband, even though no sexual 
activity on her part is perhaps in- 
volved. Not even if the husband gives 
his “permission” for artificial insemi- 
nation is it allowed, because he cannot 
change the nature of the marriage con- 
tract which is something divinely es- 
tablished. 

In addition, this donor semen is or- 
dinarily obtained in an immoral man- 
ner, viz., by masturbation. But even 
aside from this consideration, donor 
(heterologous) insemination is abso- 
lutely ruled out. It’s all right between 
eows and bulls but not between men 
The arguments advanced 
to permit it among humans are always 
based on false sentimentality and a 
materialistic philosophy of life. The 
end does not justify the means. 

(4). In the ease where the disabled 
partner of such a marriage is a Woman, 
is there any reluctance on the part of 
the Chureh to perform the Holy Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony considering that 
the birth of a child is impossible by any 


and women. 


means?” 
If the woman is impotent she cannot 
contract a valid marriage. If she is 


merely sterile, she can. A gynecologist 
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van decide as to the ability of the 
woman to have normal intercourse and 
the Church would generally accept the 
considered opinion of such a qualified 
specialist. 

(5). Considering that the disabled 
female partner cannot, under any cir- 
child, would the 
natural act of intercourse be forbidden 
the couple?” 

No, it would not be forbidden them. 
The mere fact of her sterility is not a 
bar to the contract of matrimony and 
to its adjoined rights. 

“(6). Can the Holy Sacrament of 
Matrimony be performed when both 


cumstances, bear a 


parties to the marriage are permanently 
and totally disabled to the extent that 
no children can be born of the mar- 
riage?” 

In accordance with what we've al- 
ready said, if one or both parties in- 
volved is (or are) impotent, no valid 
marriage can be performed. If one or 
both parties is (or are) sterile but not 
impotent, then a valid marriage can be 
performed. 

It is true, of course, that sterile peo- 
ple cannot beget offspring, and there- 
fore the primary purpose of marriage: 
the procreation and education of chil- 
dren, is not their 


possible in case. 


Nevertheless, the secondary purpose of 
marriage: the sedation of concupis- 
cence (together with mutual love, sup- 
port, ete.) is possible for people who 
happen to be sterile but are potent, and 
therefore they can validly marry. 

In the case mentioned in this ques- 
tion, we assume that the couple are 
If that is go, 
then they are capable of the necessary 
act of intercourse and their situation 
is no different from that of two older 
people who can marry validly even 
though sterile (but not impotent) by 
reason of their advanced age. 


sterile but not impotent. 


Many paraplegics have to forego the 
human delights of physical love, along 
with a host of their fellowmen who also, 
for other reasons, are similarly com- 
pelled (or choose) to live without these 
delights. 

But the same God who, in His life 
upon this earth, healed man’s ills (in- 
cluding paralysis) will not deny these 
men the help they need to live happily 
and with true success. Our times offer 
men precious opportunities to rise 
above mediocrity, and heroism in the 
moral order—together with the apos- 
tolate of sanctified suffering—can be a 
“nara’s” finest gift to our anguished 
world. 


SAVE MONEY AND AVOID INCONVENIENCE 


If you are to have a change of address, it will mean a saving of money and an 


assurance of convenience to you if 


you please notify us as soon as you 


have knowledge of |) the new address, 2) the date it will become effective, 


3) your old address. 


Simply notify, by postcard or by Post Office Form 


22-S, the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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St. Lawrence of Brindist, 


Apostolic Doctor 


By CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M.Cap., S.T.D. 


Q, Marcu, 19, 1959, Pope John 
XXIII brief 
St. Lawrence of Brindisi a Doctor of 
the Chureh, with the title Apostolic 
Doctor. He is the first Capuchin Fran- 
scan thus to be honored, the third 
Doctor of the entire Franciscan family 
(St. Bonaventure and St. Anthony are 
the others), the thirtieth saint to be 
declared a Doctor by the Church, and 
the seventh to be so honored in this 


signed the declaring 


century. 

BRIEF SKETCH 

St. Lawrence was born in Brindisi, 
Italy, July 22, 1559, the son of Gug- 
lielmo Rossi and Elizabetta Masella. 
In baptism he received the name Giulio 
Educated by the Conventual 
Franciscan Friars, the youth went to 
He had 


a facility for languages and learned to 


Cesare. 


Venice to complete his studies. 


speak French, German, Latin, and 
Spanish in addition to his native 
Italian. He also has a thorough know]- 


edge of Greek, Hebrew, and Syriac. 

He became a Capuchin in the Vene- 
tian Province of the Order in 1575, 
studied philosophy and theology at the 
University of Padua, and was ordained 
to the priesthood in 1582. 
quired fame as a preacher and was in 


Soon he ac- 


‘The decree, which begins with the words, 
“Celsitudo ex humilitate,” states that the 


Saint’s feast will be observed on July 21. 


demand not only in Italian pulpits, but 
other lands as well. 
His superiors, as well as popes and 


also in those of 


kings, were quick to recognize his pru- 
dence and other virtues and gifts, so 
that his benefit of 
others were employed from 1590 till his 
death in 1619. He ruled several prov- 
inces of his Order in Italy and the 


services for the 


Alps, acted as delegate of popes to vari- 
ous rulers and gave counsel to the latter 
for many years. 








Consultor of the Sacred Congregation 
for the Eastern Church, Pro-Vicar 
Apostolic of the Bluefields Vicariate, 
Nicaragua, Central America, and Superior 
of the Capuchins in that Vicariate, Father 
Gumbinger formerly taught in Capuchin 
seminaries in the U. S. and was a Secre- 
tary General of the Capuchin Order in 
Rome. He has the faculty of celebrating 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass in the 
Byzantine Rite. 





Sent in 1599 to Austria and Bohemia 
to help in the fight against Protes- 
tanism, Lawrence took with him twelve 
other friars whom he dispatched to 
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Vienna, Graz, and Prague. Even before 
his arrival in these countries, Lawrence 
was known as an austere religious, a 
cultured and famous preacher, and an 
efficacious controversialist. By the age 
of forty, he had preached throughout 
most of Italy. So great an impression 
did his sermons make in Prague that 
the Protestants were aroused to action 
and tried in vain to have Emperor 
Rudolf I Lawrence from the 
realm. 


expel 


ARMY CHAPLAIN 


In 1595 the Turks entered Hungary. 
When Europe rose up against them, the 
Imperial Army chose Lawrence to be 
head of all the chaplains. After one of 
the most decisive battles of the ensuing 
war, October 9-12, 1601, at Stuhlweis- 
senburg (Alba Reale), in which only 
18,000 Christians fought 80,000 Turks 
under Mohammed III, the 
officers and men of the Christian army 


many of 


gave Lawrence the merit of having led 
them to victory. Filled with courage, 
Lawrence took command, grasped his 
famous Cross with which he worked 
miracles, and led the soldiers to battle 
and victory. (His Cross is still used by 
the Superior Generals of the Capuchin 
Order.) Lawrence himself tells us of 
this great battle in his work Commen- 
tariolum de rebus Austriae et Bohemiae, 
wherein, too, he laments the faet that 
he lost the chance of shedding his blood 


as a martyr for Christ. 


CONTROVERSIALIST 
AND DIPLOMAT 


Following three years as Vicar Gen- 
eral of his Order (1602—1605), Lawrence 
engaged in a preaching crusade against 
the heretics in Prague (1606-1610) and 
(1610-1613) 
intimate friend, 
He labored at the 


in Munich where he was 
well received by his 


Duke Maximilian II. 
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constitution of the League of German 
Catholie Princes which would 
the Union of Protestant Princes and 
as the result of an official mission to the 
court of Madrid, Lawrence obtained the 
adhesion of Phillip III to this plan, gs 
well as financial aid for it. Through 
the intervention of Cardinal Dietrich. 
stein, Commissary General of the Em- 
pire at the court of Paul V, Lawrene 
was kept for a time in Munich. 


Oppose 


Other diplomatic missions followed, 
He was sent to Tyrol by Paul V to bring 
about peace; then to Madrid as papal 
From 1613 to 1618 
Lawrence was an Assistant General of 
his Order, after which period he retired 
to a friary to devote himself to prayer 
and study. However, Paul V sent him 


representative. 


on another diplomatic mission to 
Madrid and Lisbon (1618-1619) in de- 
fense of the city of Naples against th 
tyranny of the Vice-Roy Pietro Teller 
Giron di Osuna. His mission accom- 
plished, Lawrence was on his way back 
to Italy when he took sick at Lisbon 
He died there on his sixtieth birthday 
July 22,1619. His body rests at Lisbor 
in a monastery of the Poor Clares. H 
was beatified by Pope Pius VI in 178 
and canonized by Pope Leo XIII in 
1881. 


SAINT AND SCHOLAR 


Lawrence is generally represented 
contemplating the crucifix and holding 
the book of his sermons; or holding yj 
the Cross as in battle; or celebrating 
Holy Mass, the Child Jesus appearing 
The Capuchin brevian 
“Ordained 4 


before him. 
says of him on July 23: 
priest, he devoted himself entirely 
the salvation of souls. He did not spar 
labors, vigils, nor life itself, which wa 
in danger more than once, so that b 
could win all to Christ. He entere 
the courts of princes, as well as gather 
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sf. LAWRENCE OF BRINDISI, APOSTOLIC DOCTOR 


ings of Jews and heretics; and he tra- 
versed almost all Europe showing the 
people the way of eternal salvation. 
He converted innumerable sinners and 
sme very wicked women; he brought 
heretics to abjure false doctrines and 
eonfuted the Jews. God Himself con- 
frmed by following signs the sanctity 
and wisdom of so great a man. [The 
vietory over the Turks is mentioned.] 
He was conspicuous for all the virtues 
in a heroic degree as well as for the 


gifts of counsel and prudence . . . Re- 
membering the sufferings of Jesus 


Christ, he could not refrain from tears. 
He honored the Mother of God with a 
very tender love, and to her he ascribed 
whatever he had received from Christ. 
Greatly devoted to prayer, he used 
whatever time he could for it and was 
often lifted up in eestasy. He 
famous for the gift of propheey and 
account of 


was 


the reading of hearts. On 
his eminent sanctity he was most ac- 
ceptable to the Apostolic See and to 
nearly all the princes of Europe.” 


HIS OPERA OMNIA 


Despite all his traveling, preaching, 
and diplomatie missions, St. Lawrence 
wrote (either entirely or at least in 
800 Latin 
(only nine in Italian) whieh fill eleven 


résumé) some sermons in 


of his fifteen huge Omnia 
volumes, published in a eritical edition 
irom 1928 to 1956. 


wed extensively to illuminate the en- 


(pera 
Sacred Scripture is 


tire exposition of the truths of Catholic 
iaith and morals. 

One can easily see how the saint at- 
tracted his audiences by his clear doc- 
trine, his foreeful arguments, his exqui- 
‘ite use of Holy Seripture from both 
Old and New Testaments, and his pro- 
lound erudition. History, mythology, 
law, legend, science, and art are pressed 


into service, together with theology and 


philosophy, to make his sermons exem- 
plars of the art of preaching. 

From the critical edition of the saint’s 
writings (beautifully bound and _illu- 
strated), we can understand why his 
contemporaries universally praised the 
faith, the zeal, and the scholarship of 
the humble Capuchin. All this is con- 
firmed in pontifical acts and in the 
breviary for his feast. From his ser- 
mons modern theologians, philosophers, 
and humanistic scholars have taken am- 
ple material for many monographs re- 
garding his thought. 

Lawrence not only taught, but was 
busy also in the ministry. In his ser- 
mons one finds topics that are not 
treated by the Swmmae of the Scholas- 
tics, e.g., the Royalty of Christ and the 
Assumption of Our Blessed Lady. His 
missionary and doctrinal activity is 
comparable to that of his confrere and 
fellow Doctor, St. Anthony of Padua. 


MARIOLOGIST 


Specialists in Mariology declare that 
the sixty-two sermons of Lawrence's 
Mariale form a complete summa of this 
matter, prominent in Marian literature 
not only at his time, but ever since. 

The Saint explains the primary prin- 
ciple of Marian theology: the physical 
and divine maternity of Mary in regard 
to Christ, the God-Man, and her spir- 
itual maternity in regard to all Chris- 
tians. He develops also the secondary 
convenience, 
eminence, and to Christ the 
Redeemer in regard to Marian truths. 
The saint proves the singular privileges 
of the Mother of God: her immunity 
from all sins, even original; her fulness 
of grace; her perpetual virginity of soul 
and body, and her glorious Assumption 


principles: uniqueness, 


likeness 


into Heaven, body and soul. Lawrence 
also presents and defends the specific 


raission of Mary, both in the eternal 
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decrees of God and in the facts of her 
being the Mother of Christ and the 
spiritual Mother of His Mystical Body. 
He teaches also that she is Mediatress 
of all graces and Queen of the Universe. 
Finally, the Saint defends the legiti- 
macy, the nature, and the acts of 
Marian cult against the attacks of the 
Protestants. 


EXEGETE 


St. Lawrence had a rich personality, 
wonderful talents, and a fine appear- 
ance. “He looks like St. Paul,’”’ people 
said of him. 
“magnum 


Preaching, to him, was 
et superhumanum munus” 
because it demands in the preacher 
“vitae sanctitas et doctrinae veritas.” 
At the age of twenty-two, while still 
only a deacon (1851), he himself was 
given the rare privilege of preaching to 
the people. 
ing his true vocation, Lawrence kept 
up his lifelong zeal for it by prayer, 
penance, and study. He often said: 
“God called me to be a Franciscan for 


Because he deemed preach- 


the conversion of sinners and heretics.” 
The pulpit in the middle ages, and even 
at the time of St. Lawrence, was a true 
“cathedra,” less professorial than that 
of the universities, but more frequented 
by the people, and it had a vast and 
immediate influence on them. Means 
of communication were scarce in those 
days, and so the pulpit was the micro- 
phone of the crowds. 
was “the man of the day,” and his ser- 
mons were events to chronicle for the 
town and the whole nation. 
this fame still continued in later times 
with other preachers like Sts. Leonard 
of Port Maurice, Paul of the Cross, 
Gasper del Bufalo, and others who, like 
Sts. Vincent Ferrer and Bernardine of 
I 


A good preacher 


Some of 


Siena, could be called “Trumpets 


Heaven.” 


Lawrence knew that to be a good 
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preacher he had to know not only the- 
ology and philosophy, but especially 
Holy Scripture. He studied the Bible 
from early youth with extraordinary 
zeal. He said that he could have re- 
written it entirely in its original 
languages merely from memory! Popes 
Gregory XIII and Clement VIII 
ordered the Saint to preach exegetical 
sermons to the Jews in Rome and other 
cities to convince them that Christ is 
the divine Messias and that the Chris. 
tian religion alone is the true one. 
Lawrence claimed that his excellent 
knowledge of Hebrew and Aramaic was 
a God-given charism. 

Assigned to teach the Seriptures to 
his young confreres, Lawrence put his 
Between the 
ages of twenty-five and thirty he con- 


heart and soul into it. 


posed his Explanatio in Genesim (on 
the first eleven chapters of Genesis). 
This has also been praised by crities 
for its masterful philosophie method of 
seeking the literal sense, for its sureness 
and vastness of exegetical information 
(Talmudie and Patristic, as well as 
more recent authors, are used by him). 
He gives some of his own opinions, criti- 
cally weighs those of others, even some 
In his 


doctrinal “excursus” we see the theolo- 


venerable in age and authority. 


cian who treats of God the Creator, 
His attributes, the angels, the nature 
of man, the state of original justice, 
free will, the institution of marriage, 
ete. In the light of present exegetical 
studies, this work of Lawrence has par- 
ticular interest. 

The saint’s up-to-date mastery 0 
biblical science, which the Protestants 
opposed to tradition, to the Scholastics 
and to the ecclesiastical magistervum, 
gave Lawrence an undisputed authority 
in controversies with the innovators 
Lawrence rightly considered the Prot- 
estant heresy a degeneration of Chris 
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tian truth, a dissolution not only of 
Catholic unity, but also of the civil and 


political unity of Europe. Besides 


fighting heresy through his diplomatic ° 


missions, Lawrence was eager to meet 


eminent teachers of heresy in open 
debate. He was encouraged in this by 


princes and by learned priests and lay- 
men. 

Thus we 
which the Saint wrote against Protes- 


have the three volumes 
tant theologian Polyearp Leiser, who 
was a writer and a preacher at the court 
of the Elector of Saxony. 
had encounters with Leiser in Prague, 


Lawrence 


and his Lutheranismi hypotyposis is 
This 
manual of the 
Catholic Faith and a confutation of 
Protestant interpretations of Scripture. 


the result of all these disputes. 


work is a_ practical 


The Saint quotes about forty reformers, 


including Luther, and refutes them all. 
He ably defends such doctrines as reve- 
lation, tradition, the one true Chureh; 
Scripture, original sin, justification and 
grace, faith and good works, the cult of 
Mary and the saints, the Holy Eu- 
charist as sacrifice and sacrament, celi- 
baey and purgatory. Lawrence also 
examines the sad social consequences 
of false doctrines. This work, like his 
others, has a perennial appeal and can 
be used even today. 

Today studies are appearing con- 
stantly on the personality and doctrine 
of St. Lawrence and a critical life of 
the saint will soon appear in Italian in 
several volumes. 

For priests, St. Lawrence as “the 
Apostolic Doctor” offers a new model 
for our studies and preaching. 


Priest vs. Psychiatrist? 


From the beginning of contemporary psychiatry until quite re- 
cently, the priest and the psychiatrist have been—to some extent 


at odds. 


A considerable part of the antagonism that existed, 


and in some measure still exists, can be traced to a failure on 
each side to understand the role and function of the other. For 
many years the priest looked upon the psychiatrist as a material- 
istie intruder into his spiritual realm; the psychiatrist looked 
upon the priest as an ill-equipped competitor who was more apt 
to harm the patient than to help him. 


This is the opening paragraph of ‘Pastoral Counseling and Psychiatry.” 


The author is Father 


tichard P. Vaughan, S.J., 


staff member of the 


MeAuley Clinic, St. Mary’s Hospital, and Chairman of the Department 


of Psychology at the University of San Francisco. 


Judging from Father 


Vaughan’s earlier HPR articles within his specialized field, one may feel 
safe in saying that this autnor scrupulously avoids the “jargon” and 


makes his points immensely clear. 
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Academic Accreditation 


of Our Seminaries? 


Tan CATHOLIC CHURCH in the 


United States is well into its second cen- 
tury of formal seminary education. 
Until recent times no considerable effort 
was made to relate this educational pro- 
gram to other programs, collegiate, 
graduate, or professional, that dealt 
primarily with secular subjects. 

Easter Week, 1959, saw two public 
discussions on accreditation, one before 
the seminary section of the National 
Catholic Education Association meet- 
ing in Atlantic City, the other before 
the seminary section of the Catholie Li- 
brary Association meeting in Chicago. 
The definite advantages that can accrue 
to the seminaries, the faculty, and the 
students from regional, academic ac- 
ereditation are now being discussed 
more generally. The overall problems 
connected with such accreditation, the 
preparation and program to obtain it, 
and the principal benefits to be expected 
might well be called to mind. 


NATURE OF 

ACCREDITING AGENCIES 

The first step is to develop a clear 
idea of what accreditation is. The 
Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools is a typical ac- 
crediting association. It is strictly a 
membership organization, run by and 
for the members. The purpose of the or- 
ganization is mutual help in establish- 
ing, maintaining, and raising standards 
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Father Bouwhuis, now Librarian at St 
Peter’s College, Jersey City, NJ., has 
taught at Boston College, Fordham, St 
Joseph’s and Georgetown, and has lec- 
tured in several diocesan seminaries 
For fifteen years he has served on teams 
of evaluators for the Middle States As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 





of education, in keeping one another 
informed, and in stimulating good 
thinking about the endless problems 
that arise in promoting excellence in 
the total educational program. In the 
case of the Middle States Association, 
chosen here for purpose of discussion, it 
is pleasant to report that a spirit of co- 
operation, understanding, and mutual 
appreciation dominates the whole or- 
ganization. However, the individual 
member institution always retains its 
own sovereignty. 

The Association answers a natural 
need. Individual colleges, universities, 
and other such institutions have to 
know about the quality of the educa- 
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ACADEMIC ACCREDITATION OF OUR SEMINARIES 


tional programs in other -schools, for 
example, in accepting transfer students 
r applicants to graduate and profes- 
sional And, of 
same assistance obtains in relations be- 
tween the high school and college ad- 


schools. course, the 


ministrations. 

The Association is not an exclusive, 
aloof club, snobbishly looking down on 
holding in a kind of 
mild contempt those not in the charmed 


non-members, 


circle. It has become a practical nec- 
essity in the modern’ educational 
world. The individual college cannot 


inspect and evaluate all the other col- 
leges; by itself, it cannot easily get the 
stimulus it needs to keep improving; it 
cannot be properly informed; ordinar- 
ily it cannot escape the evils consequent 
on isolation. Consequently there is a 
place for this organization of mutual 
henefit. 

Industry and other non-educational 
agencies have recognized the impor- 
tance and value of the accrediting as- 
soclations. The Ford Foundation, in 
disbursing funds for the improvement 
of salaries of teachers, chose the re- 
gionally accredited schools as schools 
worthy of help. Various scholarships 
and fellowships are also being made 
accredited 


available to students of 


schools. 


WHAT HELP FOR SEMINARIES? 


Should seminaries belong to such as- 
soclations? Seminaries, major and 
minor, are specialized types of educa- 
tional institution. They introduce 
their students to a distinctive way of 
life; they aim at spiritual formation, 
the further development and matura- 
tion of the vocation to the priesthood; 
they aim to develop priestly modesty, 
leadership, holiness. They have an ex- 
tensive body of knowledge to commu- 
nicate as well as an outlook on life; and 


habits of mind and will are to be 
formed. It could easily happen that 
there might be so much insistence on 
training that education might in some 
way be neglected. And here it must be 
remembered that the letters of recent 
pontiffs, documents such as Sedes Sap- 
ientiae and Menti Nostrae have empha- 
sized the necessity of education and 
learning for priests. 

Does the seminary with its special 
complex educational program fit into 
the acereditation pattern? It most 
surely does. Accreditation in this case 
means that the seminary is doing the 
work it sets out to do, and excellently. 
Can a reasonably accurate judgment 
be made about that? Not only can it 
be done; it 7s being done constantly. 

Mr. E. B. Nyquist, Chairman of the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education of the Middle States Asso- 
ciation writes in his report of April 25, 
1959: “We must always insist on com- 
petence. .In junior colleges, in four- 
year colleges, universities, specialized 
institutions, or liberal arts institutions. 

We are here for the purpose of 
improving higher education. ... We 
must do everything we can to help in- 
stitutions gain accreditation, not to 
keep them out. At the same time we 
must hold the highest possible stand- 
ards of excellence for all forms of higher 
education before the colleges and uni- 
versities of our territory. 


” 


“CHARACTERISTICS OF 
EXCELLENCE” 


Seminaries are institutions of higher 
education. . Middle States Document 
3.00 (May, 1957), entitled ‘““Character- 
istics of Excellence in Higher Educa- 
tion,”’ states that characteristics of ex- 
cellence will vary somewhat from one 
institution to another, but some are 
common to all: 
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Curricula which provide, empha- 
size, or rest upon general or liberal 
education. 

Objectives and programs which de- 
velop power to form independent 
judgment, to weigh values, and to 
understand fundamental theory, 
rather than solely to amass facts or 
acquire skills. 

An atmosphere which stimulates 
the student to continue and broaden 
his education beyond the point he 
must reach to obtain his credits, cer- 
tificate, or degree. 


Other typical traits of strong insti- 
tutions include persistent concern about 
the relation between objectives and out- 
comes; emphasis on the continuous in- 
tellectual and professional development 
of the members of the faculty; clear 
definitions of responsibility, with con- 
trol of the educational process in the 
hands of the instructional staff; physi- 
eal facilities proportionate to the rela- 
tive requirements of the educational 
program; and stability of resources to 
maintain the quality of instruction. 

There is nothing in these statements 
which the seminary cannot wholeheart- 
All worthwhile institu- 
tions realize their own importance to 
their students, to their supporters, and 
to the community. All seek to dissem- 
inate information, to develop the moral 
character of their students, and to help 


edly embrace. 


them lead the good life. The seminary 


is no exception. 


INSTITUTIONAL EXAMINATION 
OF CONSCIENCE 


Each school has its specifie Purposes 
and Objectives. Its Organization, that 
is, its plans, operations, policies, must 
be such that the administrative staff 
can attain its purposes. This presup- 
poses statutes, limitation of authority 
and responsibility, and adequate man- 


power. Resources of all kinds—build- 
ings, laboratories, libraries, proper 
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housing, funds—must be adequate, else 
the education suffers. 
must be properly and efficiently man- 
aged. The Program comprises “all the 
plans and operations the institution of- 
fers in fulfilment of its objectives.” 
This takes in the curriculum, the se- 


These resources 


courses, instructional and 
activities, 


quence of 
non-instructional 
of constant evaluation of the program 
to see that it is effective in attaining the 
The quality of in- 


methods 


specific objectives. 
struction, the instructional methods, th 
ability to evoke response and develop 
individual intellectual responsibility— 
all these are parts of the program. The 
effectiveness of the library is of para- 
mount importance. The grading of the 
students and studies of these grades can 
reflect quite objectively the effective- 
ness of the educational program. Vari- 
ous student activities, journalism, dra- 
matics, athletics give opportunity for 
faculty-student co-operation and devel- 
opment of talent. 

Outcomes, or results, furnish the an- 
swer to the question: “Does the insti- 
tution attain its stated purposes and ob- 
This is often the most diffi- 
It is quite ob- 


jectives?” 
cult question to answer. 
vious that if the purposes and objectives 
are not set out accurately, clearly, and 
even in some concrete detail, it would 
be impossible to identify successful re- 
sults even if they are achieved. 

Consider these five questions: (1) 
Exactly what are we trying to do? (2) 
What are our resourees—plant, equip- 
ment, money? (3) What sort of organ- 
ization have we set up to accomplish 
our purpose? (4) What is our program? 
(5) What are the outcomes, and what 
do they show in relation to our stated 
objectives? 

A seminary is certainly an institution 
of higher education; the broad charac- 
teristics that apply to a college or uni- 
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ACADEMIC ACCREDITATION OF OUR SEMINARIES 


versity apply here, and it should be able 
to qualify for membership in a group of 
institutions of higher education. How- 
ever, the minor seminary usually has 
studies at high school and at college 
level, and there is always a probability 
—or a risk—that the college studies 
will be run at a high-school level, with 
high-school methods, attitudes, atmos- 
phere, even content. The major semi- 
nary is a combination of college and 
professional school. Usually the pro- 
fessional courses in the seminary are 
not graduate but undergraduate 
courses, In a specialized curriculum, v.g.. 
moral theology, dogma, Scripture, lit- 
urgy, chant, canon law, Church history, 
and the like. But this would be true 
also of a law school, a medical school, 


ora dental school. 


IF YOU DECIDE TO 

SEEK ACCREDITATION . . 

What are the problems or difficulties 
that have to be solved in acquiring ac- 
The first 
thing is to Want accreditation intensely 


ereditation for the first time? 


and to determine to go through with the 
long and, at times, tedious preparation 
jor it. The accreditation in itself is im- 
portant and valuable, but not nearly so 
important as the preparatory. self- 
evaluation which the institution carries 
out. The staff of the institution makes 
a thorough analysis of its “total educa- 
tional effectiveness.” The staff, stu- 
dents, alumni know the institution best; 
they are best qualified to analyze it. 

A major problem for the administra- 
tion is to promote the conviction among 
the faculty and the students that the 
self-evaluation has a distinet and far- 
reaching value, far greater than the ae- 
tual acereditation. They have to be 
convinced that this process will do a 
great deal of good for themselves and 
lor the institution, and make all their 


work more effective. Under the best of 


committees, 
writing up 


lining up 
holding long discussions, 


circumstances, 


minutes, clarifying points at issue and 
then coming to some agreement, review- 
ing past work, making sure that reports 
are consistent, honest, complete, sincere 

-all these operations consume mucl) 
time, make great demands on the semi- 
nary administration, and try the pa- 
tience of all. Without deep conviction 
about the practical results, the whole 
program can bog down completely. 

It is important to keep in mind the 
proper function of the team from the 
accrediting association which will come 
\o visit and review. Too often they are 
looked on, almost dreaded, as inspec- 
tors; Whereas they consider themselves 
colleagues and should be weleomed as 
such. The report is being prepared by 
the college personnel so that they them- 
selves will understand their own institu- 
tion better; the visitors from the evalu- 
ating team look it over, study it, but 
only because the writers of the report 
are ready to submit their work to the 
The faculty is 
not answering a challenge from the out- 
side; it is examining its own work to see 
if it is all that it should be; to see its 
strong points and its weaknesses, and to 


scrutiny of their peers. 


review the whole program with a view 
to making a better educational instru- 
ment. 

Even with the best of men, interest 
can cool, and a report can be less than 
objective. Naturally, men hesitate to 
write down deficiencies, especially if 
they think these are going to come to 
the attention of others. The Middle 
States Association insists that all mat- 
ters connected with the evaluation are 
confidential. In faet, if any visitor is 
known not to keep the confidence thus 
reposed in him, he will never be ap- 
pointed to another visitation. Honesty 
and accuracy in stating defects are es- 
sential and helpful. Constructive sug- 
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gestions can then more easily be made 
both by faculty members and by the 
visitors. Similarly, it is important to 
state what the objectives really ought 
to be; it is a temptation to make the 
statement fit the actual, current, possi- 
bly outmoded procedures, or the cur- 
rent limitations of staff, library, and 
other resources. 


SOME SEMINARY PROFESSORS 
MAY OBJECT 


At times it might be tempting to 
think that seminaries are so governed 
by papal statutes that there is nothing 
to be gained by seeking accreditation. 
In the field of education certainly there 
are many points of disagreement, and 
such disagreement may be merely a 
sign of true intellectual activity. Many 
topics admit of legitimate and _ profit- 
able discussion. For example, what is 
the place of periodical reading in the 
the scholarly 
articles in the professional journals, the 


student’s training, v-g., 


ascetical publications, and the more 
popular magazines? What insistence 
and sanction should be attached to sueh 
reading? What courses in_ history 
should be taught? What should be the 
training in theological bibliography? 
How should the use of the library be 
stimulated? What is the significance in 
the marking system of an “A” or a 
“95”? 

Many educators, who have perhaps 
not challenged themselves for a period 
of years, who have been very busy with 
other activities, may find it a nuisance 
to review their own purposes and proce- 
dures in preparing a lecture, in planning 
courses, and in developing their present 
teaching methods. It is not always 
easy, of course, to commit this to writ- 
ing. 

These are some of the problems that 
have to be met. There are others that 
are intrinsic to the program. 
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EXPLANATION OF PROCEDURES 


The Middle States Evaluation has 
four stages. The first is the self-evalu- 
ation which results in a written report. 
The second is the visit by a team of ex- 
perienced colleagues. They study the 
institution’s report in light of the faets 
as they see them, and write a report 
that is addressed to the institution. In 
the third stage, all these materials ar 
studied by the Middle States Commis- 
sion on Higher Education, and the Com- 
mission forms its own conclusions on 
the quality of the institution’s per- 
Its judgment is expressed 
The fourtl 
stage is the continuing activity within 
the institution itself. (At times the 


formance. 
in terms of accreditation. 


Commission helps by suggesting prog- 
ress reports on stipulated dates, not 
that the institution could not make its 
own program of progress, but to give it 
the advantage of having some specific 
dates and some urgency in meeting 
those dates. ) 

The self-evaluation is the first and 
most important stage. It has several 
Middle States Document No 
2.35, “How to Conduct an Institutional 
Self-Evaluation,” lists twelve. Her 


steps. 


they are in paraphrase: 


1. Appoint the various evaluating 
committees, usually one for each 
major part of the questionnaire pre- 
pared by the Middle States Associa- 
tion. Probably the most important 
assignment is to draw up the state- 
ment of purposes and objectives. A 
coordinating committee, or team, will 
work all the committee reports into 
one consistent whole. 

2. Each member of the seminary 
self-evaluating team should have 4 
copy of the document, “Characteris- 
ties of Excellence in Higher Educa- 
tion” (Document 3.00) and the ques 
tionnaires, A and B, and other docu- 
ments that pertain to his particular 
interests; for instance, “Evaluating 
the Library” (Document 4.81). Cer 
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ACADEMIC ACCREDITATION OF OUR SEMINARIES 


tainly all teachers should know this 
document well, since it reviews from 
anew angle much about teaching pro- 
cedures and habits to be formed in 
the students. These documents can 
be discussed at some length. They 
serve to clarify many ideas about 
higher education, and prompt many 
new ideas. 

3. Invite the Executive Secretary 
of the Middle States to give a talk 
and answer questions on the various 
problems that arise. 

4. Try to have all the faculty and 
many of the students, too, review the 
documents mentioned, especially on 
“Excellence” and the “Library.” 

5. The administration will prepare 
answers about physical resources. 

6. Make out a time table for the 
whole program. 

7. Assign areas of study to each 
committee. The coordinating team 
may be responsible for making these 
assignments. 

8, 9. The various seminary com- 
mittees will work out their discus- 
sions of the matter under their con- 
sideration and then be prepared to 
discuss their findings before the 
larger groups of faculty, ete. This 
discussion before the larger groups 
and then the re-study by the original 
committee are at the heart of the 
whole program. It is in these discus- 
sions that the strong and the weak 
points come to notice, and various 
methods of improvement can be 
worked out. The honesty and can- 
dor of these findings, with an aim to 
discover, understand, evaluate, im- 
prove, are essential to a suecessful 
program. The extent to which the 
whole institution is drawn into the 
work will be a measure, too, of the 
effectiveness of the whole self-evalu- 


ation. The alumni and the students 
frequently make excellent sugges- 
tions. 


10. The coordinating bedy will put 
all the reports together. 

11. Cireulate this report to all 
those who participated in the prep- 
aration so that all will be thoroughly 
familiar with it. The trustees and 
other higher officials should have 
copies. Copies will be sent to the 


Middle States Office in New York 
and to members of the visiting team. 

12. Decide on follow-up, and ar- 
range for progress reports. 


ADVANTAGES ALL AROUND 


All the work, careful thinking, writ- 
ing, and discussion that go into such 
things as preparing a catalogue—in 
which the purposes and objectives of 
each course are given in terms of the 
purposes and objectives of the institu- 
tion, and making sure that the syllabi 
reflect these same purposes—bring a 
great sense of satisfaction that the semi- 
nary is well understood, that there is a 
basic and necessary fundamental unity. 
Frequently enough this preparation will 
have been the first occasion when there 
was a thorough discussion of the pur- 
poses of the seminary, its discipline, ad- 
iission policies, promotion policies, that 
was carried through to a conclusion. 
There are always informative discus- 
sions at table, at recreation, and else- 
where, but, as a rule, nothing results 
which is well organized, reported in 
writing, and subject to objective and 
thorough review. This new, clear, de- 
tailed, concrete knowledge about the 
whole institution brings a great sense 
of satisfaction. Shortcomings are 
looked at candidly; strong points are 
recognized and safeguarded; there is a 
much better vision of how the seminary 
will attain its objectives. 

Where the students have been party 
to the report, there result a much better 
appreciation of the faculty, better real- 
ization of what it is trying to do, and 
new interest in their own work. As a 
rule, seminarians are older than the 
average college student, more mature, 
their vocation in life is clearer, so that 
they will have a better appreciation of 
this sort of study. 

Members of the staff are made more 
aware of what their associates are do- 
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ing and thinking. The various disci- 
plines are seen more clearly in their 
relationships with one another, and 
there is less departmentalization. Each 
is seen as a function of the total educa- 
tional And the students, 


many of whom later on will be educa- 


program. 


tors, principals of schools, or, as pastors, 
seriously responsible for schools, will 
have a clear idea of what such an evalu- 
ative process means, and what it can do. 
Again, if our seminarians later wish to 
pursue further studies, the college or 
university to which they apply can 
evaluate their transcripts properly. 
This is of greater importance if they g 


— 


) 
on the missions or overseas, either as 
teachers or as students. The evaluation 
will give all a better idea of standards, 
of co-operation in establishing them, 
and in living up tothem. The seminary 
can more easily keep abreast of educa- 
tional advances and avoid the danger 
of becoming an ivory-tower institution 
in the bad sense of that term. The 
faculty will be stimulated to scholarly 
production, since such publication, as a 
sign of fresh thinking and continued 
study, will tend to keep the institution 
on the accredited list. Constant con- 
tact with other good colleges and uni- 
versities will also prevent the onset of 
complacency. 


LIBRARY: ASSET OR PROBLEM? 


What about the library? It seems 
obvious now that the library must be 
judged in terms of the purposes and 
objectives of the institution of which it 
is a part. The measure of the library's 
excellence is the extent to which its re- 
sources and services support the institu- 
tion’s objectives. The methods of 
teaching, the amount of originality and 
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initiative which the teaching program 
presupposes determine to a great extent 
Future 
parish priests are going to be concerned 


what the library should be. 
with ideas, with the latest develop- 
ments in dogma, the liturgy, recent de- 
cisions on moral cases and canon law: 
they are going to be asked more and 
more about books, plays, television, ete.: 
they are going to face so many social! 
problems, problems of capital, labor 
delin- 
It seems obvious, 


unions, family life, juvenile 
queney, and so on. 
then, that a thorough familiarity with 
books, periodicals, newspapers is es- 
sential. 
skill in using rich resources and to know, 


They need, too, to develop 


of course, how to discover the best 
material that is coming out. Demands 
on future priests seem to indicate that 
there be more extensive library re- 
sources and experience in a seminary 
library than would be needed by the 
ordinary college student. 

The consideration of the library was 
saved until the last because it can be 
the greatest problem in an evaluation 
or the biggest asset. It is something 
that cannot be put into shape overnight. 
and something that an evaluating com- 
mittee can spot-check very easily. 

By way of summary, it ean be there- 
fore said that self-evaluation—the 
initial step and basie work toward ae- 
creditation—is of immense value to 
the faculty, to the student for whose 
sake primarily the seminary is oper- 
ated, and for the diocese, because it en- 
ables all concerned to be better in- 
formed, to understand their own work 
better, and to accomplish more. Thi 
outside recognition gives a_ satisfying 


assurance that the work is good. 
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Hom [LIES 


on the Liturgy of 


the Sundays and Feasts 


By FERDINAND J. WARD, C.M. 


Father Ward is in the English Department 
of De Paul University, Chicago, Illinois. He 
is on the staff of Extension Magazine, the 
New World of Chicago, the College Compo- 
sition and Communication Quarterly. Jn 
World War II Father 
chaplain serving in Italy. 


Scandal’s Breath 


Ward was an Army 








Second Sunday in Advent 


“Blessed is he who is not scandalized in me” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) He rOeS 


(2) Seandal is not a provate affair. 


with clay feet. 


(3) Conclusion: Catholics must be more 


than casually circumspect and follow 


Our Lord's advice, lest, since much is 
expected of them, much harm may 


be done by their bad example. 


From Genesis to the Apocalypse of 
St. John are examples of men, blessed 
by God, who gave seandal by their sin- 
Cain slew his brother; 
Moses disobeyed God in hesitating to 
strike the rock; Saul took his own life; 
Judas betrayed Christ; Peter denied 
Him; and His Apostles deserted Him in 
His passion. 
scandal is easily given, He said, 
“Blessed is he who is not seandalized in 
me.” On another occasion he warned, 
“Whoever causes one of these little ones 
who believe in me to sin, it were better 


Beeause Christ knew that - 


for him to have a great millstone hung 
around his neck, and to be drowned in 
the depths of the sea.” 


HEROES WITH CLAY FEET 


The American people are such hero- 
worshippers that they feel the objects of 
their admiration can do no wrong. 
Whenever a hero falls from his high 
place through sin, his followers are 
shocked. 
scandal stunned the followers of certain 
players. 


Long years ago a_ baseball 


The newspapers stressed the 
account of a ten-year-old boy who, on 
meeting one of his fallen heroes, tear- 
fully asked, “You didn’t do that, did 
you?” The youngster was crushed. 
People in superior places, like parents, 
teachers, and employers, must lead 
blameless lives lest their admirers be 
shocked by their irregular actions. 
Many Catholies are unaware of their 
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high ethical positions in a community. 
their standards 
known or assumed to be lofty, they are 
expected to be different 
Murder is never pleasant reading, but 
But one 


Because moral are 


from others. 
it is accepted as normal news. 
who reads of matricide by a graduate of 
a Catholic will be 


erammar = school 


shocked. The stealing of autos and 
other types of robbery are common 


reading, except in a story like that of 
five Catholic high school boys who were 
arrested in a Runaway 
marriages are likewise common news- 


stolen car. 


paper copy, except in the case of a con- 
vent-bred girl married before a justice 
Catholies have a duty to 
show their beliefs by proper conduct. 


of the peace. 


SCANDAL IS NOT A PRIVATE AFFAIR 


Were sinning 
that their 
lead others into sin, there would be less 


Catholies convinced 


actions harm others, even 
drunkenness, fewer divorcees and remar- 
riages, and much less uncharitableness. 
The usual trite reply by a Catholic who 
is giving scandal is, “I do what I please. 
It’s nobody’s business what I do.” He 
fails to realize that he cannot do wrong 
without harming someone besides him- 
self. Recently a young Catholie high 
school junior married a much older man 
When 
she was criticized for her marriage out- 
side the Church, she replied that “It’s 


before a justice of the peace. 


my business.” Later the man unfortu- 
nately took his life; the papers told of 
the 


leading to his marriage. 


his death and of circumstances 
The family of 
the girl was surprised to find its name 
in the papers and to learn about their 
daughter and her unpleasant reputa- 
tion. 

Seandal is an offense against the love 
of one’s neighbor. It is given by some 
act, or omission that shoeks him 
No wonder St. 


word, 


or leads him into sin. 


Vineent De Paul called seandal-givers 
“Herods,” because, like him who siew 
the 
mothers, they scandalize people. 


innocent babies of unsuspecting 


HOW TO AVOID SCANDAL 


When Christ 
could love Him, He said, “Keep my 


was asked how one 


commandments.” If one were to ask 
Him for a means to avoid seandalizing 
the neighbor, He would simply say, 
“Keep my commandments.” If one is 
conscious that he is in the presence of 
God, he will never tell an unclean story 
No driver 


of an auto who is conscious of the pres- 


nor do an uncharitable deed. 


ence of the traffie policeman would dare 
to go through a red light or exceed the 
speed limit. Fear of God and fear of 
civil law prevent violations of regula- 
tions. 

Although Our Lord was above the 
law, He was forever anxious to live up 
lest His 
followers be seandalized. Once at Ca- 


to its demands the Jews or 


pharnaum: “Those who were collecting 
the didrachmas came to Peter, and said, 
‘Does master not pay the di- 
drachma?’” (Mt. 18, 23). Our Lord 
avoided scandal by ordering Peter to 


your 


cast a hook into the nearby sea, to open 
the mouth of the first fish caught, to 
take the stater found in it, and to give 
it to them for Himself and Peter. 

That the gravity of the sin of seandal 
depends upon circumstances is well un- 
derstood. Many, however, never con- 
sider this in committing sins of a shock- 
ing nature. Love for the neighbor’s 
soul should prompt one to avoid giving 
If neither motive deters 
one, he might halt his misdeed by re- 
“Woe to 

For it 


must needs be that seandals come, but 


him seandal. 


membering Our Lord’s words: 
the world because of scandals! 


woe to the man through whom the sean- 
(Mt. 18, 6-7). 


dal does come” 
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WARY’S SINLESSNESS 


Vary’s Sinlessness 


Feast of the Immaculate Conception 


“Blessed art thou among women” (Gospel). 


QUTLINE: 

(1) Vessel of purily. 

(2?) Mary faced more trials than we shall 
ever be called upon to face. 

(3) No one ever had more reason to cry 
out against injustice to herself as in 
the murder of her innocent Son. 

(4) Conclusion: Mary could remain sinless 
he CAUSE he r Son was SO close to he Fie 
It would follow, then, that our best 
chance to remove sin from our lives 
would be by frequent reception of her 
Son in Holy Communion. 


The Blessed Virgin was conceived 
vithout sin that she might be worthy to 
e the mother of Jesus Christ. In keep- 
ing With her dignity as His mother, it 
vas necessary that her life be one with- 
It had to 
Among the many 


ut the slightest taint of sin. 
be one of sinlessness! 
wngs of the Holy Ghost, there is one in 
which the Holy Spirit cries out to her: 
Thou are all fair, O my love, for there 
isnot a stain in thee!” 


MARY FACED MORE 
TRIALS THAN WE 


During her life, sin and temptation 
vere everywhere in Nazareth, Bethany, 
nd Jerusalem. Her life was not a 
arden of roses in which she could en- 
oy the beauties of nature; it was rather 
iwaste of burrs, brambles, and thorns 
through which she walked to heaven. 
Bethlehem was a dismal stable in which 
‘le gave birth to the Son of Man; her 
ome life in Nazareth must have been 
iffeult, for St. Joseph was only a poor 
tarpenter with merely enough to sup- 
port his family. Today’s homes, poor 
ind even rich, are often unhappy be- 
tause families are unwilling to bear 


hardships of any kind. The holy family 
was not living in conditions befitting its 
dignity and worth, but it was the 
happiest in all Judea. Had Mary com- 
plained, it would have been a human 
act; but she was with Jesus, and she 
would not murmur against God. 

Had we been in her place, we would 
have acted as we now do under un- 
pleasant conditions. When want of any 
kind enters our lives, we beg heaven to 
fill it; when illness in the family presses 
upon us, we are not satisfied until it has 
passed away; when our children err in 
any way, we are humiliated; when 
family troubles of even a slight nature 
arise, we lose patience; and when God 
takes one of our dear ones from us, we 
ery out against His will. In all her 
troubles, Mary never sought any relief 
from God; she never gave into impa- 
tience; and she was never disturbed. 
No sorrow was ever equal to that of the 
Mother of Sorrows; no sorrow was ever 
borne with more resignation to God’s 
will. She, who was conceived without 
sin, could not commit even a slight sin 
of impatience. 

Some months ago a father made a 
long journey to the famous Shrine of 
St. Anne in Canada. He made a 
novena to St. Anne, begging that his 
dying daughter be cured. On his re- 
turn home he found that his daughter 
had grown worse. At once he eried out 
against God, tore the picture of St. 
Anne to pieces, and gave up prayer. 
Others would have done the same thing 
surely. Mary, on the contrary, bore all 


her trials with calmness, 
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NO COMPLAINTS EVEN AGAINST 

INJUSTICE TO HERSELF 

Men in Mary’s day made light of sin, 

for the New Testament records in- 
sianees of her Son condemning evil- 
doers. Jesus disapproved of adultery, 
cheating, pride, and other sins. The 
moral life of today is little different 
from that of Mary’s day, for men live 
as if there were no God. A Little 
‘lower, a Mother Cabrini, and 2 
Dominie Savio, however, have become 
aiits in the present age. Mary, in 
spite of the times, would have though 
it the greatest of misfortunes had _ she 
committed even a venial sin. 

When the Council of Trent discussed 
the sinlessness of Mary, it declared that 
any one doubting it would be in error. 
A strong faith, however, is required to 
believe that she did not become indig- 
nant on seeing her Son forced to carry 
across to Calvary. She saw Him nailed 


! 


to this cross, raised into the air to hane 
between two thieves, and then to dic 
like a common criminal. Could we 
have been as forgiving as she? During 
World War II some Storm Troopers of 
Hitler, entering a home in Berlin, killed 
the father of the family. His oldest 


<on beeame so infuriated at them that 


he rushed toward them with a deadly 
When the 


neighbors spoke of his death, they 


weapon and was_ shot. 


praised his loyalty to his father. When 
Jesus was dying on the cross, Mary 
complained neither to God nor to man. 


FREQUENT RECEPTION 

OF HOLY COMMUNION 

To become like Mary in her freedom 
from sin is impossible for the sons of 
Adam, but eaeh one should strive to 
imitate her. If one should receive Our 
Lord in Communion each time he at- 
tended Mass, he would have sufficient 
strength to resist Satan’s temptations. 
(jod never permitted His mother to 
he tempted by Satan. The frequent 
reception of Jesus in Communion erects 
a strong bulwark against the attacks of 
the devil. 

Nothing is more pleasing to the 
Blessed Virgin than to see her spiritual 
hildren devoted to the Holy Eucha- 
rist. On this feast of her Immaculate 
Conception, Mary 1s pleased with noth- 
ing so much as our reception of her 
Eucharistic Son. As she bore Him in 
her womb with the consequences of sin 
lessness, so we, by receiving Him in our 


hearts, will achieve sinlessness. 


Humility: to the World, a Complex 


Third Sunday in Advent 


“And he acknowledged, ‘IT am not the Christ’ ” (John 1, 20). 


OUTLINE: 


(1) The humilit Aol John the Baptist 


(2) For great task: Christ ha always 
! ! ! 1} 
chosen the humble. 
(3) Shortlived prominence of the elf-suf- 
ficrvent. 
. rev ) 
(4) Cone lusion: The ¢ ynical world pitt 
1 ’ ’ , , ; 
the humble. those who have sewed 


— ' , 
and blessed the Oppo lunily lo be 


humiliate f fo His sale i 


The reputation of St. John the Bap- 
tist for holiness and effective preaching 
vas so widespread that he might easily 
have become the most influential man 
in Judea. When he was exhorting great 
crowds in Bethania beyond the Jordan 


oO penance and baptism, some priests 


and Levites from Jerusalem asked him 








dan 
ests 


him 








HUMILITY: TO THE WORLD, A COMPLEX 


if he was the Messiah, or Elias, or a 
prophet. The appearance of these 
visitors might have filled a lesser man 
with such pride that he would have 
claimed to be any of the three. His 
deep humility, however, prompted him 
to reply, “I am not the Christ.” 

GREAT WORKS ASSIGNED 

TO THE HUMBLE 

From the virtue of humility must 
come great rewards, because Our Lord 
emphasized it and practiced it. He told 
His Apostles, “Learn from me, for I 
am meek and humble of heart; and you 
will find rest for your souls” (Mt. 11, 
29). The New Testament records many 
of the Machabees; God chose a humble 
Examples of His humility are His 
birth in a borrowed stable, His poor 
dwelling place in Nazareth, His with- 
drawal from those seeking to make Him 
king, His death on a eross, and His 
burial in the sepulehre of a friend. 

Whenever God wished a special work 
to be carried out, He invariably chose 
a humble person to do it. A Judith was 
not selected to be the mother of His 
Son, nor Was a woman like the mother 
of the Machabees; God chose a humble 
virgin. When our Lady wanted the 
world to know of the Miraculous 
Medal, she chose an unknown Daughter 
of Charity, St. Catherine Labouré to 
be her messenger; she seleeted ‘St. 
Bernadette, an unlettered Freneh eirl, 
to herald the doctrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception; for her most recent 
message to the world, Mary chose three 
peasant girls of Fatima. St. James’ 
words about the value of humility, 
“Humble yourselves in the sight of the 
Lord, and he will exalt you” (James 4, 
10), are exemplified in the choice of 
these heavenly message-bearers. 

When Benjamin Franklin was leav- 
ing the home of Cotton Mather, a great 
preacher in the Colonial days, he failed 


to lower his head, and he bumped it on 
As Franklin rubbed his 
“Young 
man, if you bow your head in life, you 


the transom. 
head, Mather said to him: 


will avoid much trouble.” 

The self-sufficient man has his day 
of importance, then he fades into ob- 
During the period of World 
War II there were leaders like Hitler, 
Mussolini, 


livion 


toosevelt, and Churchill 
who appeared indispensable to their 
countries. Now others have taken their 
places, while they are almost forgotten 


figures. 


SEIZE OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR HUMILITY 


What is humility? The ancients 


despised it; moderns eall it an inferi- 
ority complex; and the God-fearing 
strive for it. Humility is a virtue that 
teaches one that all his gifts, his talents, 
and his sueeesses are from God. It is 
the mainstay of charity; it is the foun- 
dation for all other virtues, 

The opportunities to practice hu- 
mility are limitless, for one meets them 
at home with his family, with fellow 
workers, in going to confession, and on 
the streets with strangers. If one is 
conscious of his unworthiness in the 
sight of God, he will never be disturbed 
by any slighting of his worth. In Chi- 
eago a certain manufacturer has the 
habit of strolling through cemeteries, 
stopping to read tombstones, and say- 
ing prayers for the dead. A curious 
caretaker, seeing him often, asked him 
his reason for the frequent visits. He 
told the man that the names of the 
dead, onee famous in the city, made 
him think of his own end. He ealled 
his wanderings in the cemeteries cures 
for his pride. No one ean be proud of 
his accomplishments, if he considers his 
last end. 

Deeply spiritual men, like the Curé 


of Ars. weleome humiliations, Some- 
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times God arranges to have humilia- 
tions rectified in this life. During his 
first year in the priesthood, St. Vincent 
De Paul, who was chaplain at the 
Charity Hospital, Paris, had his resi- 
dence in a nearby boarding house. One 
day a fellow boarder claimed that the 
four hundred crowns missing from his 
room were taken by the Saint. In spite 
of his protestations, his reputation was 
ruined. Even the Cardinal of Paris 
thought he was a thief. Six months 
later the real culprit was discovered. 
There was no personal rejoicing over the 


removal of the charge. The Saint ac- 


cepted the incident as coming from God, 

For one deeply in love with Our Lord, 
there is little difficulty in accepting 
slights from others, watching others 
surpass us, and in being wrongly ac- 
cused of misdeeds. The earthly reward 
for accepting humiliations is a genuine 
peace of soul; the heavenly reward is 
an eternity of happiness. St. John the 
Baptist is not only revered in heaven 
for his humble life, but he is constantly 
remembered on earth for his reply to the 
inquiries of his identity, that he was 
the forerunner of Him, the latchet of 
whose shoe he was not worthy to loose. 


Let the Unprejudiced God Judge! 


“Pass no judgments before the time” 


OUTLINE: 
(1) St. Paul’s advice that only God may 
judge. 
(2) Infamous examples of rash judgment 
in the Scriptures. 


(3) Conclusion: Rash judqment is clearly 
judg 


a form of Pharisaism, and we we ll 
know of God's just estimate of the 


Pharisees. 


St. Paul admonishes the Corinthians 
in today’s Epistle that he is not affected 
by any of their judgments, because he 
is not aware of any wrongdoing. As 
his judge is the Lord, he warns them: 
“Therefore, pass no judgment before 
the time, until the Lord comes who will 
bring light to the things hidden in dark- 
ness.” Paul’s advice to avoid judging 
him rashly can well be taken by all of 
us who are just as prone to pronounce 
judgment upon the neighbors as were 
the Corinthians. 

To judge another without first having 
evidence of 


sufficient his wrongdoing 


is presumptuous. God alone is the 
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Fourth Sunday in Advent 
(Gospel). 


He is all knowing; He 
knows the secret motives for one’s acts; 


Judge of all. 


He sees the extenuating circumstances 
Most 


ments result from a person’s dislike of 


surrounding them. rash judg- 
another’s religion, his color, his race, or 
his social standing. Today the integra- 
tion of races, the steady flow of Puerto 
Ricans to the mainland, the immigra- 
tion from different lands, and our 
changing social standards eall for a 
more restrained judgment of our new 
neighbors and old. We are prejudiced 
people; God is without prejudice. 


INFAMOUS RASH JUDGMENTS 


The approach of Christmas sharply 
recalls the mistaken judgment of the 
innkeepers in the once unknown Beth- 
Obeying the edict of Caesar to 
Mary 
and Joseph came to this little city of 
David. 
they were strangers, and they appeared 


lehem. 


register for the Roman census, 


They were not well dressed, 
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LET THE UNPREJUDICED GOD JUDGE! 


to have little social status. Because 
the innkeepers thought so little of them, 
they had no room for them. Had any 
one of them given the holy couple a 
room, his inn would now be as hallowed 
a shrine as is the site of the manger in 
Bethlehem. 

Among the many cases of rash judg- 
ment in the Old Testament, none seems 
so unfair as that of General Holofernes’ 
opinion of the chaste Judith. There are 
Abel; 


Goliath’s of David; the Egyptians’ of 


others: Cain’s judgment of 
the chosen people; the arresting officers’ 
of Joseph’s brethren. The story. of 
Judith has its counterpart in modern 
life, for General Holofernes presumed 
her a women of sin, and made an irrep- 
arable mistake. The reading of such 
stories of rash judgment in the Old and 
New Testaments should warn one to 
withhold his quick judgments of his 
neighbor. 

We read so many sorrowful cases of 
the results of rash judgment in the lives 
of holy people that we suspect every 
servant of God to have been wrongly 


When 
the Blessed Virgin appeared three times 


judged at some time in his life. 


to Juan Diego, a humble peasant, in 
Guadalupe, Mexico, she bade him con- 
Bishop of 
On each of his visits to 


message to the 


Mexico City. 


vey her 


the residence of the bishop, Juan had 
much diffeulty with the servants be- 
cause they thought him a common 
beggar and refused him admission to the 
bishop. Another pathetie case of mis- 
judgment was that of the Bishop of 
Autun, Franee, toward Blessed Anne 
Marie foundress of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Cluny. When 


she was laboring in French Guinea, the 


Javouhey, 


bishop deeided that she was not sub- 
Missive to his ediets. He ordered the 
Bishop of French Guinea to deprive her 


of the sacraments, and for two years 


she Was without them! 
Blessed Anne Marie 
honored today, but their rash judges 


Juan Diego and 
Javouhey are 


are forgotten! 


“CHARITY THINKETH NO EVIL” 


Do we not ourselves judge others 


too quickly? When our children are 
reticent in answering our questions, we 
suspect them of wrongdoing. If a son 
at the 
suddenly enter the room, quickly hangs 
up the receiver, we immediately think 
he is involved in mischief. 


telephone, upon seeing us 


Because a 
nearby neighbor often comes home in 
the early hours of the morning, we 
may think he is involved in some sin 
or other. Another is seen eating in a 
restaurant with a woman not his wife, 
and we may think he is unfaithful. In 
these cases Wwe may make wrong judg- 
ments. It may be human to judge 
others rashly, but it is not Christlike. 
Would there not be 


rash judgments if people first asked 


a lessening of 
themselves: “Have I not been guilty of 
this same fault that I wish to con- 
demn?” Our Lord once taught some 
Jews an effective lesson in this matter. 
They had found Mary Magdalen in 
sin and were prepared to stone her to 
death. When they were about to act, 
Jesus checked these for- 


them with 


bidding words: ‘Let him who is without 
sin among you be the first to east a 
(John 8, 9). One after an- 


other hurriedly left the scene, for none 


stone” 
dared to stone her. Whenever we are 
tempted to make impromptu judgments, 
we can halt them by thinking of our 
own misdeeds. 

This implied warning of the effect 
of rash judgment is also expressed in 
Kpistle of St. Paul. Many 
other Seriptural passages, the lives of 


today’s 


the saints, and common sense bid us to 


be charitable in thought. The frequent 
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recalling during the day of the text, 


“Judge not, that you may not be 


In Praise of Silence 


judged,” will prevent any unjust judg- 
ment of the neighbor. 


Feast of the Nativity of Our Lord 


“Peace among men” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Christ is born. 
(2) The silence 
will be found so often in the life of 


Our Lord among men. 


surrounding great events 


(3) In praise of silence. 
(4) Let God talk, too. 
(5) If we would have the peace which the 


Infant Jesus came to bring on the 


first Christmas, let our hearts have a 


reverential silence for His coming. 


In the crude crib in the stable at 
Bethlehem, the Infant Jesus lay quietly. 
His proud mother stood anxiously over 
Him, watching for any sign of need. 
At the foot of the crib St. Joseph looked 
on, and his feelings were a mixture of 
holy pride and worry about his little 
family’s future. In nearby primitive 
stalls animals slept, unmindful of the 
birth of the Savior of the world. Over- 
head in the skies the angels sang joy- 
fully: 
good will.” Peace had come to the 
little city of Bethlehem and to the 
world because Mary’s Son was born. 


“On earth peace among men of 


IN PRAISE OF SILENCE 


As we observe now this beautiful 
anniversary of the first Christmas, we 
might profitably dwell on its peaceful- 
ness which is closely bound to the vir- 
tue of silence. Have you ever thought 
of the many instances associated with 
silence in the life of Jesus? In addi- 
tion to the silence found in the borrowed 
stable of Bethlehem, there are the un- 


known days spent in seclusion in Egypt, 
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the year preceding His being found in 
the temple, and His eighteen years as 
a carpenter. On how many occasions 
did He 
might justly have spoken! 
of Caiphas, on the journey to Calvary, 


maintain silence when He 


In the eourt 


and in being nailed to the cross, He 
had nothing to say. His silence must 
impress one with its value. 

In praise of silence there is a well- 
known proverb, “Even a fool, if he will 
hold his peace, shall be accounted wise, 
and, if he close his lips, a man of under- 
standing” (Prov. 17, 28). 
lacking in restraint of 
tongues that they 
against charity and prudence; others 
reveal facts best left 
many exhibit their true feelings. Will 
a controlled tongue give its owner an 


Some people 
are so their 


constantly — fail 


unknown: and 


enviable reputation for virtue? Some 
vears ago a certain mother experienced 
much unhappiness from her children’s 
disregard of her commands and from 
her husband’s lack of appreciation for 
her efforts to maintain an idéal home. 
Her trouble resulted from her constant 
talking! When she developed a serious 
throat ailment, her doctor ordered her 
to be silent for seven weeks. Because 
she dared not talk, she was forced to 
use signs to make her wishes known. 
During this period of enforced silence, 
her children became more obedient and 
less bothersome, and her husband soon 
appreciative 


regained much of his 


manner of early marriage. Silence had 
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IN PRAISE OF SILEN( Kh 


made a new woman of her, gentle and 
charming. 

For silence to be valuable it must be 
profitably motivated. A fool puzzled 
over What to say is quiet, and an igno- 
Their 
type of That 
silence, however, which closes one’s ears 


ramus cannot express himself. 
silence is meritless! 
and tongue to gossip, to the revelation 
of natural secrets, and to the use of 
provoking words is valuable. 
nurses, bankers, and priests who refuse 


Doctors, 


to discuss their professional duties are 
also keepers of peace. 


WISDOM OF SILENCE 


To be silent in the face of the antici- 
pated pleasure derived from gossiping 
or talking uncharitably is difficult. It 
is easier to be unkind in speech than to 
be kind. 


self in silence may be illustrated by 


How hard it is to train one- 


the efforts of a long-deceased German 
monk to achieve it. On his entrance to 
the monastery of St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, he asked a venerable father how 
The latter told him 
that it would be a simple process if he 


to become perfect. 
did not sin with his tongue. For six 
months the young monk struggled to be 
After 
forty-nine years in the monastery, he 


charitable; he was unsuccessful. 
told another monk: “I am still trying 
to be charitable, but I have not sue- 
ceeded.” If we err through talkative- 
hess, we must not become discouraged, 
but, like the German monk, we must 
strive with our whole being to attain 
our end, 

The example of Joseph and 


Mary 
should teach us to be silent about our- 


our families, and our attain- 
ments. Some people, in talking about 
themselves, present unpleasant and re- 
vealing pictures. In speaking of Julian 
the Apostate, St. Gregory Nazianzen 
said that he never realized the type of 
person he was until Julian talked with 
him in Athens. His reactions to this 
sneering and scornful man made him 
ery out, “Oh, what a poisonous serpent 
the Roman Republic is rearing for 
itself.” 


selves, 


LET GOD TALK, TOO 


When Joseph and Mary were at the 
crib in Bethlehem, they spoke little be- 
cause the presence of Jesus contented 
This same peacefulness can be 
ours at our daily Masses, at Benedic- 
tion, or at any church service. Christ is 
present at these times as He was in the 
stable. If we fail to achieve peace on 
such occasions, the reason may be that 
our hearts are closed to Him. Were 
people to omit formal prayers in the 
presence of Jesus, asking Him, “Speak, 
Lord, for thy servant heareth,” they 
would 


them. 


soon experience a_ satisfying 
peace. 

Today is the anniversary of that day 
long foretold by the prophet: ‘A child 
is born to us, and His name shall be 
called the Prince of Peace” (Isaias 9, 6). 
When Jesus was born in Bethlehem, He 
brought the promise of peace to the 
human heart. Its fulfillment is depend- 
ent upon a lifetime effort to imitate 
Him. The acquiring of peace is not 
automatic! It is only through untiring 
effort in the silence of one’s own heart 
that it ean be attained. 


(Homilies continued on following page.) 
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Hands, Good and Bad 


Feast of St. John the Evangelist 


“This is the disciple who bears witness” (John 21, 24). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) The work of the Evangelist’s hands. 
(2) Hands that have molded men’s souls. 
(3) Hands, good and bad. 
Writers have moved their 
the obscene: 
their hands to 
portray sin; the priest and the doctor 
have used their hands to heal. The 
hands of Our Lord who pointed the 
way to salvation were finally stilled, 


How 


(4) Conclusion: 


hands to com pose 


painters have used 


nailed to a cross. do we us¢ 


our hands? 


Today’s feast of St. John the Evan- 
gelist floods one’s mind with remem- 
brances of Jesus’ love for this one-time 
fisherman. When Our Lord saw John 
mending fishing nets along the shore of 
the Sea of Galilee, He called him to be 
His Apostle; at the Last Supper He per- 
mitted him lean his His 
breast; and at the crucifixion He gave 
John, who was standing under the cross, 


to head on 


His own mother to be his mother, and 
John to be her son. These favors may 
slightly dim the memory of the 
traordinary ability of St. John’s hand in 
expressing his plea for man to love 
Jesus Christ and his neighbor. Writing 
under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
St. John composed the fourth Gospel, 
three Epistles, and the Apocalypse, all 
of which will be read until the end of 


eX- 


time. 


HANDS THAT HAVE 
MOLDED MEN’S SOULS 


The beauty of John’s writings and 
their unusual content should easily con- 
vince one that they were inspired by the 
Holy Ghost. 
talented hand, which he had developed 
fivefold through his own efforts, aided, 


God had given St. John a 
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of course, by the Holy Spirit. Might 
it not be helpful for our spiritual ad- 


vancement to examine today _ the 
amount of good our hands have ae- 
complished? Look at your hands! 


Have you good or bad hands? 

When one extols the hand of St. Johr 
for his masterly writings, he should 
know that 
surpass those of Christ’s in the aecom- 


no human hands will ever 
plishment of good. Christ’s hands are 
the most remarkable in world history. 
Some artists have portrayed them as 
delicate, refined, and beautiful. Could 
a carpenter’s hands be in any other 
eondition than rough, brown, and worn? 
His 


brought Lazarus back to life; He gav 


hands are glorious because he 
speech to the dumb; He performed un- 
known numbers of miracles; He insti- 
tuted the and He 
carried His cross to Calvary to redeem 
the world. 

Although no other hands can equai 


seven sacraments; 
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His in aiding mankind, some hav 
brought much good to the needy, the | 
helpless, and the weak. St. Vincent § 

; 


De Paul gathered the abandoned babies 


on the streets of Paris to give them 


shelter and care; he secured hospices 
for the sick, the crippled, and the dying; 
and he found means to help every typ 
of poverty. Far more effective in he 
use of hands is the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
In “that no | 


one who has fled to thy protection. .. 


the “Memorare” we say, 


was left unaided.” 


HANDS 





GOOD AND BAD 
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HANDS, GOOD AND BAD 


pain; a nurse elves comfort to the sick; 
4 mother proteets her children; and 
the various 


others help neighbor in 


ways. Of all living persons, none sur- 
passes i priest in doing good with his 
hands. In administering baptism he 
breaks the bonds of Satan; in confes- 
sion he the 


against God; in giving Communion he 


frees sinner of offenses 
brings streneth to souls; and in Extreme 
Unetion he helps the body and soul with 
the oil of the sick. Can there be any 
action more sublime than his offermg 
the Sacrifice of the Mass? 

What kind of hands have you? If 
you have drunk to excess, struek an- 
other in anger, if you have unjustly 
taken the property of another, if you 
have ever written or painted anything 
that led a person into sin, if you have 
done something immoral with yourself 
or with another, you know that your 
hands are bad. 

The writings of St. John have done 
untold good for humanity because they 
have induced his readers to love Jesus 
Christ. Many writers today are inter- 
ested solely in financial gain, uncon- 
eerned about any harm their works may 
Like Esau, they sell their 
The 


profit obtained from pornographie writ- 


produce, 


birthright for a pot of porridge. 


ing, from indecent pictures and other 
media of Satan to steal souls is enor- 
mous. Some theologians claim even 
that there are special types of torments 
in hell this be 


theologically correct, there must be a 


for various sins. If 


place of extreme torment for writers 


and painters of obscenity. 
Should not the possibility of being 
deprived of one’s hands give strength 


to one’s 


resolve never to use them 


wrongly? In an Army hospital in 
southern Italy during World War II 
there was a handless victim of the in- 
the Anzio He 
rarely complained about the loss of his 


Vasion at beachhead. 
hands beeause he felt God wanted him 
Once he said that if 
God were to give him back his hands, 


in that condition. 


he would never use them to break any 
of the commandments or to harm one of 
God’s creatures. The possible loss of 
one’s hands or of their being incapaci- 
tated should keep one’s hands good. 


HIS HANDS NAILED TO THE CROSS 


A frightening remark by Our Lord 


about the eternal punishment reserved 


for those misusing their hands should 
encourage one to keep his life mor- 
ally clean: “And if thy right hand is 
an occasion of sin for thee, cut it off, 
and cast it from thee. For it is better 
for thee that one of thy members should 
be lost than that thy whole body should 
go into hell” (Matt. 5, 30). If people 
would often think of these words, they 
would hesitate to break the sixth com- 
mandment. 

The appearance of Christ nailed to 
the cross should impress one with His 
hatred for sin. His hands were pierced 
with heavy nails to the cross, that we 
might be free from the bondage of Satan. 
Christ died that man might be saved! 
Gratitude to Him for 
should persuade us to keep our hands 


His suffering 


sinless. 

This feastday of St. John reealls his 
Writings and use of his talented hand. 
God gave him good hands; he kept them 
so! This morning you must look at 
vour hands. 
bad? 


Have you good hands or 
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A Light to the Gentiles 


By RT. REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LL.D., Ed.D 


| HE SECOND in the series of 


Duquesne Studies, known as the 
Spiritan Series, came off the press in 
the summer of 1959. A review copy 
reached our desk in early August. This 
volume and all the volumes of the 
series are dedicated to the publication 
of documents and studies about the 
Congregation of the Holy Ghost and 
its works. The present volume, en- 
titled A Light to the Gentiles, The Life- 
Story of the Venerable Francis Liber- 
mann, is the work of Adrian L. van 
Kaam, C.S.Sp. 

Father van Kaam was ordained a 
priest in 1946. He came to the United 
States from his native Holland in 1954. 
In 1958 he received his Ph.D. in clini- 
eal psychology from Western Reserve 
University and is author of numerous 
articles in the realm of religious psy- 
chology. His present work was first 
written in Duteh and published in Hol- 
land. Our author gives us an English 
adaptation more concise than the origi- 
nal Dutch text. He tells us that his 
work is an effort to render the original 
text “more consonant with the mental- 
ity of the English-speaking world.” 

Our regular readers will remember 
that the first volume in the Spiritan 
Series, The Spiritans, by Henry J. 
Koren, C.S.Sp., was given an essay re- 
view in THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
Review, February, 1959. The present 
work, giving as it does the life story of 
the Venerable Francis Libermann, is 
properly a sequel to the work of Father 
Koren. A third volume is promised for 


later 1959, in which Father Koren will 
present the spiritual writings of Father 
Claude Francis Poullart des Places, 
founder of the Congregation of the Holy 
Ghost and of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary on Whitsunday in 1703. These 








Editor of The Catholic Educator since 
its ince plion, author of texts for schools, 
formerly Superintendent of Schools in 
the Pittsburgh diocese, Viee -President 
General of N.C.E.A., Msgr. Campbe ll has 
been in charge of HPR’s educational sec- 


tion since October, 1928. 





three volumes will complete the first 
section of the Duquesne Studies. Other 
volumes are in preparation or projected. 


LIBERMANN’S CONVERSION 


Father van Kaam’s volume tells the 
story of the Venerable Francis Mary 
Paul Libermann, founder of the Congre- 
vation of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, which was afterwards merged 
(1848) in the Congregation of the Holy 
Ghost. The Venerable Libermann, the 
son of a Jewish rabbi, was born at 
Saverne in Alsace, April 12, 1804, and 
he died at Paris, February 2, 1852. 
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THE HOMILETIC 


He received the name of Jacob at his 
father, Rabbi 
brought up his 


circumcision. His 
Lazarus Libermann, 
young son according to the sternly 
strict tenets of the Talmud, and the 
mind of the young boy was early imbued 
with a special horror of the “Goim,” or 
Christians. The learned and 


sally esteemed Rabbi Libermann looked 


univer- 


forward to the day when his son Jacob 
would succeed him in the rabbinical 
office. With this in view, he sent him 
to Metz to perfect his studies in the 
Talmud, and in Hebrew and Chaldaie. 

“But God had other designs on the 
young man, who was then in his 
twentieth year,” writes Bishop John T. 
Murphy in The Catholic Encyclopedia. 
“During his stay at Metz, the Gospels, 
translated into Hebrew, acci- 
dentally into his hands, and impressed 


eldest 


came 
him deeply. Moreover, his 
brother first, and afterwards two other 
And, 


although Jacob deeply resented their 


brothers, embraced Catholicity. 


change of religion, he gradually came to 
recognize their happiness and peace of 
soul, which was in strong contrast with 
mind. 


distracted frame of 


Finally, he obtained from his father 


his own 


permission to go to Paris; and there he 
came under the influence of M. Drach, 
a convert from Judaism, who had him 
received into the College Stanislas, 
where he was instructed in the truths of 
Faith, which he embraced with eager- 
He was baptized on Christmas 
Kve, 1826, in the twenty-third year of 
his age. At baptism he took the three- 
fold name of Francis Mary Paul, the 


ness. 


first two in gratitude to his godfather, 
Baron Francois de Mallet, and to his 
Marie 


and the last as a mark of his admiration 


godmother, Comtesse d’Heuse, 


of the great Apostle of the Gentiles 
whom he was so closely to imitate in 


many respects.” 
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AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


LIGHT FOR DARK AFRICA 


In his Preface, Father van Kaam re- 
fers to the ambition of Rabbi Lazarus 
to have his son Jacob become a shining 
Israel. But God had _ other 


ideas. “Just as Israel itself had pierced 


light in 


the surrounding darkness of the pagan 
world in Old Testament times, Francis 
within the 
household of Judaism, but across broad 


was destined to shine, not 


stretches of the outer world, a veritable 
light shining unto the revelation of the 
Gentiles. He became the pioneer and 
fountainhead of the doctrine of sim- 
plicity and childlike surrender to God 
which in our times has become the 
commonly travelled path to holiness. 
“In another sense, too, he shone like a 
light unto the Gentiles. An 


continent lying at the 


entire 
very gate of 
Murope still lived in the darkness of 
idolatry and despair. He became its 
apostle. Providence called him to in- 
spire legions of missionaries who would 
bear the torch of faith to the unhappy 
Beeause of Him and 


his followers, great sections of Africa 


children of Cain. 
are dark no longer.” 


HIS FATHER’S GRIEF 


Our author makes note of the faet 
that 
adolescence that the young disciple of 


it was during his childhood and 


a devout rabbi formed religious con- 
cepts and views which were never to 
lose their vividness. As a boy growing 
into manhood he had “boundless re- 
spect for a transcendent God in whose 
creature melts into 


presence every 


nothingness.... An awareness of God 
as the Infinite All and man as nothing 
in comparison with Him always re- 
mained the guiding beacon of Liber- 
guidance of 


souls that were far advanced in their 


mann’s life... . In his 


union with God, this fundamental prin- 


ciple prompted him to warn them 
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{LIGHT TO THE GENTILES 


yainst an undue familiarity that might 
nilitate against proper respect for di- 
rine majesty. ... In preparing young 
wen for the apostolate, he repeatedly 
varned them against the narrow limita- 
tions of their syllogisms, urging them 
tyallow their emotions, their intuitions, 
md the grace of God, above all, to 
gason their endless reasonings and 
temper their intellectual smugness.” 

The pathway of Jacob, or Francis, 
as we shall eall him from this point, to 
timate conversion was not smooth. 
He met with certain companions who 
ought him into contact with the writ- 
ings of Rousseau, and he wavered for 
itime, but he came through safely. It 
vas difficult for him to act contrary to 
the wishes of his father and he was 
onsiderably shaken by letters received 
from him. Our author tells us of two 
of these letters, in one of which his 


lather spoke severely: “you are 


lamned forever... cast out like a leper 
.as one dead .. . Yahweh’s wrath be 
pon you.” A second letter used the 
wit cajoling approach of sorrowing 
we: “Come back ... you are my last 
ope... return to your house . . . to 
the arms of your old father before he 
lies. 2 . 2” “Our Lord gave me the 
grace,” writes Francis of himself, “to re- 
ist my father who wanted to tear me 
way from the faith. 
nounced him rather than my faith.” 


His father’s attitude was a 


Instead, I ‘re- 


severe 
tral to him, but a visit to his convert- 
orother and his family helped him to 
regain his self-assurance. 
inend Dr. Draeh, then 
“anislas College, led 
nght path. 


wrote later. 


His good 
teaching in 
him along the 
“T saw the truth,” Francis 
“Faith flooded my mind 
iid heart.” Now there was no more 
rasoning, says our author, no more 
ebating. His mind had been prepared 


The 


and cultivated for this long ago. 


Now that his 
prayer had opened heaven, divine grace 
swept through his soul. His journey to 
the light was ended. On 
Eve, 1826, he accepted baptism. 


heart alone was waiting. 


Christmas 


SEMINARY DAYS 


The new convert was lost in eestasy. 
“When the holy water flowed over my 
head,” he reported, “it seemed to me 
that I was in another world, in the 
center of an immense ball of fire. I 
no longer lived my natural existence; I 
neither saw nor heard what was happen- 
ing around me. Things went on inside 
me that I cannot 
lasted through much of the ceremony. 


describe, and this 


“T shall never cease to be amazed at 
the change that came over me.... I 
actually became a new man. All un- 
certainty and anxiety vanished immedi- 
ately. I felt a courage and supreme 
strength for keeping the Christian law; 
I felt a quiet affection for everything 
that belonged to my new religion.” 

Immediately 
Francis displayed marked signs of a 
vocation for the state. 
His protectors and friends found a place 
for him, first in the college of the Mis- 
France, 
tonsure five months after his baptism, 
and later in the seminary of St. Sulpice, 
which he entered in October, 1827. 

The studies at St. Sulpice were of a 
high order. 
were members of the faculty. 
of special notice is Father Pinault, 
manual on physics attracted 
widespread attention and would have 
been adopted as the official textbook for 
all State colleges if the learned author 
had agreed to delete the dedication to 
Mary, the Mother of God. 

Francis’ Sulpician 
distinguished for their quiet humility. 
Constantly they cautioned their semi- 


after his conversion 


ecclesiastical 


sions de where he received 


Many renowned teachers 
Worthy 


whose 


preceptors were 
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narians “against that distorted sense 
of values which places exaggerated 1m- 
portance on erudition as an end in 
itself.” Their motto was “Be learned 
without parading your learning and, 
above all, be holy.”’ Francis readily 
absorbed this attitude, but his own 
course in theology cannot be termed 
brilliant. He persevered bravely in 
his studies, and his own difficulties led 
him to the solving of the difficulties of 
his students. 


HIS PEDAGOGY 


Later he became an excellent teacher 
of teachers. He urged his novices not 
to be satisfied with imparting their 
doctrines scientifically. He pleaded 
with them to put their doctrines into 
daily practice in their own lives and 
strive to translate mere information 
into vital application. Live and feel. 
he told them, and make your pupils live 
and feel with you. “It is not enough 
to give them a nicely correct and well- 
planned lesson. You should also in- 
flame your hearers with religious in- 
spiration. (On the other hand) it 
doesn’t suffice to adopt a tone of en- 
thusiastie conviction. The — lesson 
should also be accurate, meaty, well 
arranged, clearly formulated, and 
pointed to the capacity of the children’s 
minds.” Above all, there should be a 
personal interest in the little ones. 
“We should deal with them very gently 
and with unfailing kindness. We 
should make use of every available 
means to get their interest and attract 
their attention to the matter at hand.” 

“Later, we find him extending these 
principles to teaching in general. He 
warns especially against that curious 
sort of supernaturalism that expects 
divine inspiration to replace proper 
academic preparation. ‘(Professors) 
should prepare their classes with the 
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utmost care and take advantage of 
whatever their wisdom suggests to make 
the student advance in the particular 
subject they teach. ... They must 
avoid treating the student unkindly, or 
speaking harshly to them, or commit- 
ting other mistakes that stem from ex- 
cessive severity. They ought to be self. 
controlled and _ considerate, always 
demonstrating that, within the bounds 
of strictness and kindness, they are 
deeply interested in the students’ prog- 
ress.’ 

“Libermann’s was a pedagogy of love 
and respect for the human personality 
even when things went wrong. ‘One 
should rarely resort to punishment,’ he 
maintained. ‘Punishment is in order 
only when every other means has failed 
At such times, the reprimand should be 
publie if the fault was public, and pri- 
vate if the reecaleitrance is not gen- 
erally known. In this way, one will 
lead his pupils more through love than 
through fear. Under no circumstances 
should students be struck, or kicked 
or subjected to any other bodily injury 
Nor should there ever be question of 
scathing personal insults. If punish- 
ments must be meted out, let them be 
just.” In an era of crotchety and often 
muscular schoolmasters, these wer 
strangely temperate words indeed.” 

Libermann’s great common sense led 
him to reject the exaggerated romanti- 
cism which plagued so many of his con- 
temporaries. He called upon his stu- 
dents to express themselves simply, to 
avoid undue attention to refinement; t 
concentrate on an idea and give it form 
and substance without being _ pre 
occupied with the process. Yet they 
were not to “ignore style entirely,” but 
to beware of self-conscious rhetoric and 
turgid figures. “Be yourself at all times 
and you will see how easy and forceful 
your style will become.” Libermann' 
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A LIGHT TO THE GENTILES 


skill as a teacher and his solicitude for 


the proper guidance of priests and 
candidates for the priesthood made him 


a great leader of men. 


THREE MEN AND AN IDEA 


In the midst of his activity, on the 
very eve of his promotion to subdeacon- 
ship, he was stricken down by an attack 
of epilepsy which was to be his com- 
panion for the next five years. During 
that trying period his charitable su- 
periors kept him at the seminary of 
Issy. He persevered in his ardent love 
of God and began to realize the truth 
of the scriptural saying, “To those who 
love God all things work together unto 


good At Issy he was brought into 
? e to) 


close apostolic relationship with the 
two Creole seminarians, M. De Vavas- 
seur, from Bourbon, and M. Tisserand 
(or Tisserant), from Santo Domingo. 
These two young men were filled with 
zeal for the evangelization of the poor 
ex-slaves of those islands. Together 
with Libermann they formed the first 
concept of a religious society for the 
conversion of those abandoned souls. 
For five years they worked through 
prayer and patience to achieve the 
foundation of the Congregation of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Meanwhile, M. Libermann was ealled 
away to become, though yet only in 
minor orders, master of novices for the 
With char- 
acteristic sacrifice of himself he gave 
two important years of his life (1838, 
1839) to his work as novice master. At 


Eudist Fathers at Rennes. 


that point he answered a very positive 
call from God to unite with MM. Le 
Vavasseur and Tisserand in furthering 
At the 


suggestion of his two companions he 


the apostolate to the Negroes. 


carried his plans to Rome and laid them 
before the Holy See. He met many 
rebuffs and found the atmosphere far 


He knew that Cardi- 
nal Sala had remarked on the presen- 
tation of a similar plan in 1837: ‘Not 


from favorable. 


a day passes without some request 
coming in from beyond those mountains 
for the approval of rules and new con- 
In France there are only 
founders.” But Libermann persevered, 


and his gentle insistence won the day. 


gregations. 


After a year’s waiting, the obscure and 
friendless eeclesiastie received the warm 
encouragement of the Cardinal Prefect 
of Propaganda to pursue his project for 
the evangelization of the Negroes. 
Francis now went to the seminary of 
Strasburg to prepare for his ordination, 
which took place at Amiens, Septem- 
ber 18, 1841. On the twenty-seventh 
of the same month the novitiate of the 
Congregation of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary was opened in the neighboring 
village of La Neuville. 


BEFORE AMALGAMATION 


“The first occupants of the novitiate,” 
Bishop Murphy, 
himself, his first 


writes “were the 


founder associate, 
Father Le Vavasseur, and a subdeacon, 
M. Collin. Others filled with apostolie 
zeal quickly joined them, among the 
number being the Rev. Ignatius 
Schwindemhammer, who was destined 
to be the founder’s immediate successor. 
Missions were soon offered to the infant 
Father 
which 


society in Mauritius, where 


Laval wrought wonders con- 
tinue to the present day; in Bourbon 
and Hayti; and, especially in Afriea. 
Father Libermann’s sons were, practi- 
cally, the first since the downfall of 
the African Church to penetrate the 
Dark Continent. Most of the first mis- 
sioners paid for their heroism with their 
lives; but others filled their places; and 
the widespread prosperity of the 
Chureh in Afriea, at the present day is, 
in large measure, due to the initiative 
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and self-sacrifice of the first members 
of the Congregation of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. The Venerable Liber- 
mann was the heart and soul, the father 
and model of the nascent community 
during the seven years of its independ- 
ent existence, 1841—1848.”’ 

The founder’s purpose went far be- 
yond the suggestions of his two associ- 
ates, Le Vavasseur and Tisserand. 
They had been concerned only about 
their own little islands, Bourbon and 
Santo Domingo. Libermann widened 
that aim and specified in Article I of 
his Rule that the institute’s purpose 
would be “to announce and establish 
the Holy Gospel among the poorest and 
most neglected souls in the Church of 
God.” His Rule built up a sketch of 
his ideal religious priest: a cultured, 
lovable figure, a gentleman in the best 
sense of the term, an embodiment of 
Christ’s charity who tactfully and 
gently approaches those in need. “They 
(the priests of his Congregation) will 
avoid, as detestable shortcomings, any 
manner of speech or action that gives 
the impression of haughtiness, scorn, or 
contempt, for this approach is all too 
often used when people are dealing with 
They will bear 
patiently, quietly, and kindly the vul- 
garity, the faults and even the vices of 
these poor fellows. .. . 


the lower classes. 


If you are not 
careful about your tone of voice, your 
facial expression, and your phraseology, 
you can destroy much of the good effect 
of your words and actually run the 
danger of being misunderstood.” 


AFTER AMALGAMATION 


We told briefly (HPR, February, 
1959) the story of the amalgamation of 
the Congregation of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary with the Congregation 
of the Holy Ghost. 
of its existence Libermann’s Congrega- 


In the seven years 
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tion had become numerous and flourish- 
ing, and it seemed fitting to the Holy 
See that it should be engrafted on the 
Congregation of the Holy Ghost, which 
had a similar object, but which had 
become almost extinct during the Revo- 
lution. Both Congregations obediently 
followed the instruction of the Holy 
See. 

Father van Kaam writes: “Most 
members of the Holy Ghost Society 
recognized that such an amalgamation 
would add to their number an impor- 
tant contingent of well-trained young 
priests. 
achieving for his work that stability 
and security which could only come 
from official recognition which would 


Francis saw in it a way of 


have been so hard to obtain directly. 
Both sides welcomed the prospect of 
ending the eternal bickering over juris- 
dictional rights and responsibilities in 
the Colonies. 

“The most significant feature of the 
proposed merger for our purposes here, 
however, lies in the fact that it finally 
gave meaningful reality to Libermann’s 
constant preoccupation with the prob- 
lem of developing leaders in the Church. 
This was an interest that antedated his 
love for the missions. As has already 
been noted, the ceaseless drive to train 
good priests had thrust him into pre- 
mature activities in the various semi- 
naries where he stayed, and the pros- 
pect of reforming the German clergy 
had beckoned so strongly that it nearly 
led him to give a new dimension to the 
young missionary society of the Holy 
Heart into which Tisserand and Le 
Vavasseur had drawn him. 

“More than anything else, however, 
this persistent interest in the academic 
and ascetical needs of the Chureh 
demonstrated its depth and seriousness 
by continuing unabated throughout the 


demanding years of the African ven- 
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ALIGHT TO THE GENTILES 


ture... - The main historic objective 
of the Spiritans had been to educate 
personnel for anything that the Chureh 
found difficult to staff. No rigidity, no 


narrow limitation, no preconceived 


barriers. It was all so very much like 
the principles he had been advocating 
that Francis bowed his head in a 
whispered prayer of thanksgiving.” 

The negotiations to form the merger 
proceeded with reasonable  celerity. 


August 24, 1848, both 
parties met at the Holy Ghost Semi- 


Finally, on 


nary, signed the agreement and unani- 
mously elected Libermann as the new 


Communications from 


on significanee and be weighed accord- 
ingly. To be ashamed of your parents 
might then be considered an abnormal 
attitude. But no one question has very 
much significance in itself. Only when 
most of the answers characteristic of 
ibnormaley are answered in the same 
vay as the control group answered 
them does the attitude become signifi- 
eant, or diagnostic. 

It might conceivably be possible for 
ill children, or most of them, at one 
time or another to have been ashamed 
oi their parents, but it would create no 
roblem if most children had had the 
same experience. It might happen to 
nyone. But if the question is asked, 
“Do you often or always feel ashamed 
of your parents?” probably only a small 
tumber of children would answer “yes.” 
These might or might not be children 


vith problems—it is entirely a question 


Superior General. The merger was 
now complete. One month later, Sep- 
tember 26, 1848, the Roman documents 
arrived. They gave this directive: “It 
is now your task to bring the union of 
the two Congregations to a conclusion 
in such a way that henceforth the Con- 
gregation of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary ceases to exist and its members 
and associates are aggregated to the 
Congregation to the Holy Ghost, there- 
by becoming its members and associ- 
ates, sharing the same rights and privi- 
leges and being subject to the same 
disciplinary rules.” 


Our Readers (continued) 


of facet. If ease studies showed that 
the ‘yes’ answers do not distinguish 
problem behavior from normal be- 
havior, the question would have no 
diagnostie value and count zero in its 
contribution to measures of abnormal 
behavior. Only when there was a 
battery of questions that were diag- 
nostic, would there be material for 
standardizing a test. 

Another 
critics of testing is that many “behav- 


factor that troubles lay 


iorists are atheists.” This, of course, 
is an untrue statement; they may or 
may not be. Watson says that be- 
haviorism is interested in a science for 
measuring behavior. It is not inter-— 
ested in whether or not there is a soul; 
that is not in the field of behavioral 
science, but belongs to philosophy and 
theology. The science of measuring 
behavior is neither atheistic nor the- 
istic. Behavior expresses the soul or 
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ideas in the mind. The only way by 
which we ean know what is inside the 
mind is when ideas are expressed in 
words and action. Sueh behavior is 
tangible and can be measured. Al] 
that is needed is a standard of measure. 
a norm, which is determined by the use 
of statistics In analyzing data or the 
answers to questions such as those to 
which your eritic objects. The science 
of measuring and standardizing meas- 
ures of behavior is not affeeted by the 
atheism or piety of the scientist. It 
must be faetual. There is no conflict 
between true science and true religion, 
and the science of measuring behavior, 
properly called psychology, is a true 
science. 

The science of psychology should not 
be confused with all the books on the 
philosophy of particular authors who 
like to eall their books “psychology.” 
Such books are usually theoretie or 
speculative, and not truly scientific. 
They represent schools of thought such 
as existential psychology, structural 
psychology, dynamic psychology, ete. 
A science may be defined as any tech- 
nique that excludes error from data and 
thought; it is also a body, or collection, 
of truths or true statements that ex- 
press the results of scientifie research. 
Many of these books are scientific in 
nature and try to set up a philosophical 
explanation of data that the authors 
have collected or observed. Similarly, 
there are over ten thousand tests on the 
market. Most of them are educational 
tests such as those for determining 
grade placement in different fields of 
study. Others seek to substitute in- 
ventories and questionnaires for tests, 
many of them not being objectively 
standardized but serving one purpose or 
another in the mind of the author. 
Each must be judged on its own merits. 


In face of increasing crime and de- 
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linqueney, of confusion among adults 
and nations as well as individuals, it 
should not be difficult to understand 
Doctor Frank’s statement that “the 
proving of our virtue for eternity is 


communism, crime, and atheism, but it 
has not yet deterred them successfully, 
True religion should welcome the de- 
velopment of new sciences in the field 
of human behavior instead of quarrel- 


losing its coercive appeal” at least ling with those who promote them. 
among maladjusted people. It is Just attacking them without any train- 
merely a statement of fact. Eternal ing or study by uninformed persons is 


reward and punishment, as an incentive, 
have not influenced the conduct of these 
people sufficiently. If 


more likely to discredit religion. 
EveERETT R. HARMAN 
there are as Cedar City, Utah 
many Catholie delinquents, criminals, 
and rebels as others, it may mean that *“* 4 Vindication’? Answered 
Catholics can benefit as much by eco- : 

: DITORS: 

In Living Your Faith’ Father Robert 


Nash, S.J., 


nomic, educational, social, and psycho- 
logical deterrents as can other groups, 


discusses 
and should 


é' the dangers of 
we welcome progress in 


these other approaches to regulating . Living Your Faith. by Robe rt Nash, S.J 
(Prentice-Hall, N. J., 1951). 


behavior. Religion is the enemy of 
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dangling wrong thoughts before the 
imagination. When we were children, 
he reminds us, our mothers quietly re- 
moved the dangerous objects we wished 
to play with, and substituted others. 
In the same fashion, he warns us, we 
should remove the thoughts that tempt 
our imaginations. 

“The devil,” continues Father Nash, 
‘is a skilled psychologist, and he has 
centuries of experience behind him... . 
He tried his tacties, with notable suc- 
cess, as far back as the Garden of Eden 
on the fateful day when he stirred up 
the imagination of our mother Eve.” 
We cannot afford to play with tempta- 
tions. “Keep your imagination under 
control by letting sleeping dogs lie,” 
he writes. “The thoughts that absorb 
you are the thoughts that mold you.” 

This is precisely the reason why chil- 
dren should not be given tests or ques- 
tionnaires that suggest to their minds 
the discontent, resentment, or rebellion 
against authority that are tools of that 


skillful psychologist, the devil.  Cer- 
tainly troubles. The 
child who has real difficulties may be 


helped immeasurably by a wise and 


children have 


understanding teacher who reminds her 
students frequently that, whatever the 
annoyance or the obstacle that con- 
fronts us, it may work a good purpose if 
we train ourselves to see it and accept 
But he 


will not be helped by a counselor who 


it as something God permits. 


invites him to dwell on his problems, 
who tosses him suggestions that serve to 
magnify them, or to jell them more 


solidly in his mind. When we “sum- 
mon up all sorts of difficulties,” says 
Father Nash, we excite the imagination 
and “fill the poor soul with alarm.” 
Of course, Father Nash was not writ- 
But all 


that he says about the faculty of im- 


ing specifically about children. 


agination is doubly applicable in the 
case of children, because they are gen- 
erally more susceptible to suggestion 
than are adults. 
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Regarding Father Harman’s letter. 
the writer who defends the techniques 
of secularistic “guidance” holds that jn 
asking children personal questions, “Tf 
there are no wrong attitudes, no harm js 
done.” This disregards the factor of 
the child’s altogether, 
and priests are warned, even in hear- 


suggestibility 


ing confessions, against asking ques. 
that might sins to the 
penitent! 


tions suggest 

Next the writer goes on to explain 
the “significance” of the responses. Ag 
illustration, he takes the question, “Are 
vou ever ashamed of your parents?” 
If the majority answered “no” to this, 
he says, but delinquent or problem chil- 
the question 
would have significance; but if it were 


dren answered “yes,” 
answered “yes” by all the children. it 
would be considered normal, and not 
significant. 

This conclusion, I respectfully sub- 
mit, is pure relativism. I think if all 
the 
“ves,” 


children answered this questior 
; it would be very significant. It 
would indicate that they were growing 


up in a society that fostered 


ideas, and majority acceptance woul 
not make those wrong ideas one whit 
The 


healthy” idea for a child to have, ae- 


more aeceptable. “mentally 
cording to Scripture and the catechism, 
is that of respect for and obedience to 
his parents. “One of the earliest and 
most well drilled of moral principles 


must be ‘It is wrong to do what your 


parents do not like.” writes Father 
Thomas Verner Moore? (certainly 0 
stranger to the guidance field). “When 


the child grows a little older, this prit- 
ciple is reinforced by the religious one, 
‘It is wrong to do what God forbids, 
and children are told that God forbid 


. The Dria ing Force N of Hluman Vatu re, DI 
Thomas Verner Moore, Ph.D., M.D. (Gru 
and Stratton, New York, 1948) 
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them to disobey their parents.” 

It is a sound psychological principle 
that teaching should be positive. If 
we want children to obey their parents 
(and if they don’t, they will almost 
certainly not obey the precepts of their 
religion), we cannot suggest that they 
If we 
want them to avoid detraction and to 
develop attitudes of charity, we can- 


may well be ashamed of them. 


not encourage the “permissive discus- 
sion” that is part of secularistie guid- 
We cannot tell them in religion 
class to offer up sorrows to God, and 


ance. 


then assure them, during other class- 
room periods, that it is quite in order 
for them to complain about their real 
difficulties. The ineon- 
sistency should be apparent. No doubt 
it is true that and the 
like, give children a means of ‘“‘express- 


or imagined 
“sociodramas,”’ 


ing their feelings’; but let us consider 
the fact that some kinds of feelings are 
Attitudes 
of resentment can become contagious. 

Aside from the bad 
underlying these techniques, the valid- 


much better not expressed! 
psychology 


ity of the answers on guidance tests is 
their 
subjectivity, plus the unreliability of 
children. 


highly questionable because of 


The child who has real cause 
to be ashamed of his parents will al- 
most certainly hide it (perhaps even 
from himself); and the child who likes 
to dramatize (even to himself) may 
answer “yes” to questions simply be- 
cause they present interesting ideas of 


a kind that he will take home to think 


over later. And suggestions — like 
“Have you ever thought of running 


away from home?” or “Have you ever 
thought of suicide?” (such questions are 
actually included in some of the tests) 
might have a disastrous effect on an un- 
stable child, even though he answered 
the questions “no.” 


Sometimes the failure of teachers to 
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look behind the scenes is surprising even 
to those who sponsor the “new” eduea- 
tional methods. It is curious, remarks 
Dr. J. L. Moreno, who is credited with 
being the father of sociometry, that 
while the techniques (sociometrie test- 
ing, sociodramas, ete.) are so widely 
used, the underlying philosophy has 
been disregarded. His objective, Dr. 
Moreno explained,* had been to de- 
velop a “positive religion,” one modified 
and improved by science, which mad 
use of the “insights” produced by Mary. 
He hoped that the 


Iniss socioeconomic proletarian revolu- 


ism. “global hit o 
tion” might be replaced by “small socio- 
metric revolutions.” 

And when Dr. Frank states that “th 
proving of our virtue for eternity is 
losing its coercive appeal,” he is not 
deploring this state of affairs, nor is hi 
simply stating an objective _ fae 
Rather, he is expressing satisfactior 
over the thought that man is freeing 
the “older cosmic sane- 


**Historian- 


himself from 


tion” he used to live by. 


therapists are urgently needed,” hi 


1944, “to free man from thi 


} 
i( 


"4 (It would 


wrote in 
coercion of his traditions. 
appear that since that time, the thera- 
made considerable 


pists have 


way!) 


“Tf there are as many Catholie de- 


_as others.” econeludes th 


the 


linquents . 


writer who defends new 


health” techniques, 


Catholies can benefit as much by eco 
nomic, social, and psychological deter- 


rents as other groups can, and we should 


Moren 


and 


Who 


Sociomelry, 


Shall Survive? by J. 
Ve thod 
An Approach to a Ne 
Moreno (bot 
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COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


welcome progress in these other ap- 


proaches.” I should say that if there 
are as many Catholic delinquents as 
others, it is more likely to mean that we 
have “gone along” entirely too far with 
the educational, social, and psychologi- 
eal devices originated by psychologis‘s 
and educators who aecept no absolutes, 
who regard religion as superstition 

Cer- 


increased 


part of an “outworn culture.” 
tainly 
greatly during the past few years 
which the 
guidance techniques have been widely 


Any 


absolutes, 


delinquency — has 


the 


very years in secularistic 


propagated. attack, however 


subtle, against and any 


journed on this particular subject. 


breaking down of parental authority 
will undermine religion. The secular- 
istic methods may appear very stream- 
lined and efficient; but there is many 
a well-paved road that will take us— 
most efficiently—to the wrong desti- 
nation. 
I. Myers 
Houston, Texas 
Editors’ note. The meeting is ad- 
We 
are eager to move on to comments on 
and discussions of other topics in our 
“Communications” 


December depart- 


ment. 
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QO UESTIONS Ay SWERED 
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Professor of Canon Law and Moral 
The ology at Assum plion Seminary, San 
Father Parres became 


editor of this de partment in June, 1957. 
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Old Enough to Be Sponsor? 


Question: Would it be lawful or pru- 
dent to allow a young boy or girl, twelve 
years old, to be sponsor at baptism? 

MINISTER 

Answer: According to Canon 765, 
the proper age for valid sponsorship is 
the age of reason, that is, the sponsor 
must have the use of reason. For licit 
sponsorship, according to Cannon 766, 
the sponsor must ordinarily be thirteen 
years old (decimum quartum suae aeta- 
tis annum attigerit). Canonically com- 
puted, the fourteenth year is attained 
or reached the day 
thirteenth birthday, when one has 
completed the thirteenth year. I said 
ordinarily the sponsor must be thirteen 


following the 


years old, because the canon admits of 
exceptions for a just cause at the disere- 


tion of the minister of baptism (nisi 


aliud justa de causa ministro videatur). 

What would constitute a just cause 
for allowing one younger than thirteen 
to be sponsor? I should consider close 
such as that of brother, 
sister, aunt, or uncle- 


relationship 
a sufficient rea- 
son. Lack of otherwise suitable spon- 
sors would be another justifying cause. 
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Even a close family friendship would 
seem to be a just reason. The minister 
is to make the judgment concerning the 
cause, and I think he need not be too 
strict, since the canon demands only a 
just cause. A child of twelve, or per- 
haps even eleven, who is well instructed 
and intelligent may be perfectly capable 
of understanding the obligations of 
sponsor and of fulfilling the functions of 
the ceremonies properly. Each case 
will have to be judged individually by 
the minister. 


Stipends on Easter Sunday 

Question: May a pastor who says 
the Easter Vigil Mass at midnight, and, 
therefore, really on Easter Sunday, ac- 
cept a stipend for the Vigil Mass, since 
he is obliged in justice to offer one ol 
his Masses on Easter Sunday for the 
people of his parish? May a priest who 
is not a pastor accept a stipend for the 
Vigil Mass offered at midnight and 
another stipend for a Mass offered later 
in the morning? SACERDOS 

Answer: According to the Instruction 
accompanying the General Deeree on 
the Restoration of the Liturgical Order 
of Holy Week, Nov. 16, 


1955, priests 
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When placing your order, be 
sure to specify the length of the 
chasuble which will be cut and 
made to your precise measure. 
The copes come in three sizes, 
small (54 inch), medium (58 inch), 
and large (60 inch). 


All deliveries will be made in 
approximately two weeks. 


We take real pride in the char- 
acter of these vestments. The 
materials are of the highest qual- 
ity, all yarn dyed and are made 
with fine stitching — 18 stitches 

in to the inch. All vestments and 
No. 100 Chasuble No. 200 Chasuble accessories are lined, and are 


Moire or Faille Damask pattern guaranteed in every respect. 
| Romanstyle....$21.75 Roman style. . . .$34.25 
Gothic style $26.50 Gothic style. ...$49.75 


No. 300 Chasuble 
Non-tarnish metallic with 
metallic emblem and im- 
ported velvet banding. 
Roman style 
Gothic style $66.75 
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Great care has been 
taken in the manv- 
facture of these cas- 
socks and they are 
guaranteed to give 


complete satisfaction. No. 60 
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who say the Mass of the Easter Vigil at 
the proper hour, after midnight, may 
nevertheless celebrate the Mass of the 
feast of Easter Sunday, and, if they 
have the proper faculties, may say two 
or three Masses on Easter (in addition 
to the Vigil Mass).! 

From the above statement we can 
conclude that a priest who has cele- 
brated the Vigil Mass at midnight and, 
therefore, in reality on Easter Sunday, 
may always offer another Mass (the 
Mass of Easter Sunday), without re- 
gard to the necessity on the part of the 
faithful for the Mass. If he has facul- 
ties to binate or trinate, and the situa- 
tion calls for use of these faculties, he 
may offer two or three Masses on Easter 
Sunday, in addition to the Vigil Mass 
offered at midnight. 

Since the law definitely allows for the 
Easter Sunday Mass in any event in 
addition to the Vigil Mass, it may be 
reasoned that the Vigil Mass, although 
really celebrated on Easter Sunday, is 
not to be considered one of the Sunday 
Masses and that a stipend may be ac- 
cepted for it without consideration of 
the Easter Sunday Mass or Masses to 
be offered later in the day. Therefore, 
a pastor could accept a stipend for the 
Vigil Mass and nevertheless fulfill his 
obligation in justice in regard to the 
Missa pro populo with his Mass or one 
of his Masses offered later in the day. 
A priest not having the obligation of the 
Missa pro populo could accept a stipend 
for the Vigil Mass and another stipend 
for one Mass offered later on Easter 
Sunday. I might add that I consider an 
indult which may be had in certain 
places, whereby a stipend may be ac- 
cepted for a second Mass on Sundays 
and holidays, to be operative in the 
situation, so that a priest with such an 
indult could accept two stipends, or one 


‘Cf. Canon Law Digest, IV. p. 59. 
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stipend if he offers the Missa pro 
populo, in addition to the stipend for the 
Vigil Mass (the stipend for one of the 
Kaster Sunday Masses being sent, ac- 
cording to the terms of such indults, to 
the Bishop). 

Confirmation of the above opinion js 
found in a private response of the §. C, 
Prop. Fide, reported in the 1958 Supple- 
ment of the Canon Law Digest, under 
Canon 824. The tenor of the reply is 
that the Mass which a priest may say 
on Easter day in addition to the Vigil 
Mass is not a binated Mass, but the 
first Mass of Easter day. Just as any 
priest may satisfy three obligations in 
justice on Christmas, if he says three 
Masses, so now on Easter any priest 
may satisfy two obligations in justice 
if he offers the Vigil Mass after mid- 
night and an additional Mass later in 
the day. 


Rhythm without 
Sufficient Reason 


Question: It is well known that in 
an address on October 29, 1951, Pope 
Pius XII clearly outlined the lawfulness 
of limiting the placing of the marital 
act to the infertile periods, if there are 
sufficiently serious reasons, such as are 
often provided in the so-called “‘indica- 
tions” of medical, eugenical, economic, 
and social reasons. My question con- 
cerns the use of the rhythm without a 
serious reason and for a long period of 
time. Must a confessor judge such use 
of the rhythm a mortal sin and refuse 
absolution to a penitent who, with- 
out sufficient reason and for a long time, 
has been practicing rhythm and intends 
to continue to do so? 

NEO-SACERDOS 


Answer: 1am not asked what would 
constitute a serious reason for limiting 
conjugal intercourse to the infertile 
periods, but rather what is the gravity 
of the sin committed by those who limit 
intercourse to the infertile periods with- 

















QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


out a serious reason for a long time. 
Pope Pius XII, in the address men- 
tioned in the definitely 
pointed out that the mere fact that a 
couple does not offend against the na- 


question, 


ture of the act and is prepared to ac- 
cept and bring up a child (which, in 
spite of precautions, may come into the 
world) is not sufficient to guarantee the 
rectitude of the intention and the un- 
objectionable morality of the motives. 
Marriage obliges to a state of life which 
imposes the fulfillment of a positive 
work in regard to the married state, the 
function of helping the conservation of 
the human race. “Therefore, to em- 
brace the married state, continuously to 
make use of the faculty proper to it and 
lawful in it alone, and, on the other 
hand, to withdraw always and deliber- 
ately with no serious reason from its pri- 
mary obligation, would be a sin against 
the very meaning of conjugal life.” 
From the above summary it is evi- 
dent that the Pope did not expressly 
state that the limitation of the use of 
the marital act to the infertile periods 
without a serious reason would be a 
mortal sin. Many moral theologians 
believe that the practice of rhythm 
without a serious reason can be a mor- 
tal sin, if practiced permanently or for 
Others 
would say that, if a couple has several! 
children, it has 


a period of five or six years. 


substantially — ful- 
filled its positive obligation imposed 
by the married state and that a serious 
reason would not be required for 
limiting intercourse to the _ sterile 
periods in the future. Still others, per- 
haps in the minority, maintain that it 
cannot be proved with certainty that 
the practice of rhythm without a seri- 
ous reason is a mortal sin, that is, apart 
from extrinsic considerations such as 
the proximate danger of incontinence or 
injustice in denying the marital rights 








A book review 


Morat THEo.tocy by John A. Mc- 
Hugh, O.P., and Charles J. Callan, 
O.P. (Wagner, $20.00), is a complete 
course of moral theology in two volumes 
which originally appeared about thirty 
years ago and is presented now, revised 
and enlarged, by Edward Farrell, O.P. 
Father Farrell has added about thirteen 
pages of text, plus two appendixes to the 
first volume; one of these appendixes is 
a summary of the common law on the 
prohibition of books, issued by the Holy 
Office, April 17, 1943, and the other has 
to do with the instruction from the Holy 
Office on the Ecumenical Movement, 
dated December 20, 1949. The second 
volume has about twenty-five additional 
pages of text. In both volumes, the 
marginal section numbers remain the 
same and the analytical indexes are un- 
altered. To bring the manual up to 
date, deletions and additions were care- 
fully and competently made. The skill 
with which this was achieved obviated 
the necessity of rewriting the whole text. 
Father Farrell has done a great. service 
to the seminarians and priests of this 
country who need a complete and thor- 
oughly modern scientific treatment of 
moral theology in English. The topics 
which he revised deal with such mat- 
ters as the meaning of the natural law, 
scrupulosity, the morality of waging war 
with the ““H” bomb, the right to a civil 
service job on the part of the one who 
receives the highest grade in competi- 
live examinations, direct and indirect 
intentional destruction of the unborn, 
morality in labor-management disputes, 
the minister of Confirmation, the Eucha- 
ristic fast. regulations, the matter and 
form of the deaconate, the priesthood, 
and the episcopate. This revised work 
is quite superior to the original in its 
physical make-up: the paper is of better 
quality; the binding is much more prac- 
tical and wearable, as is required in a 
book of this kind which is destined to 
serve as a constant source of reference 
for busy priests and seminarians. 

Joseph Meaney, M.M. 
in Crilic. 

JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 

53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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to one’s partner. Another opinion ad- 
mits the probability of only venial sin 
in the practice of rhythm without a seri- 
ous reason after the birth of one or two 
children, apart from the extrinsic fac- 
tors mentioned.* Still another opinion 
maintains that if a couple as yet has 
no children but intends to have several 
at some time in the future, the prac- 





* Cf. article in THe Homietic AND PastToraL 
Review, July, 1957, by Msgr. Lawrence Riley, 
for a summary of the opinions and authors. 

* McCarthy, Problems in Theology, Vol. I, 
p. 411. 
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tice of rhythm would not be gravely sin- 
ful.4 

In view of the above opinions on the 
matter, it is my judgment that the con- 
fessor should not refuse absolution to a 
person who intends to continue to prae- 
tice rhythm without a sufficiently seri- 
Rather, I think the confes- 
sor may, if he tries, convince the person, 
in the words of Pope Pius XII, that the 
determination to avoid habitually the 
fecundity of the union, while at the 
same time to continue fully satisfying 
sensuality, can derive only from a false 
appreciation of life. The 
should remember that extrinsic factors, 
the unjust deprival of one party of the 
marital right and the proximate danger 
of incontinence for either party, par- 
ticularly the latter, may well be present 
where rhythm is being practiced with- 


ous reason. 


confessor 


out a serious reason. Indeed, it may 
well be the latter which could make the 
If a 
person is determined to practice rhythm 
continuously, and there is, indeed, no 
sufficiently serious reason, he may find 


confessor aware of the situation. 


periodic continence most difficult and 
the danger of incontinence quite proxi- 
mate. 


Does Declaratory Sentence or 
Decree Make a Censure 
**4b Homine’’? 


Question: A person is declared ex- 
communicated by the Ordinary for 
attempting marriage after a civil di- 
vorce. Permission for the civil divorce 
had been given. The person is now liv- 
ing in another diocese and, having 
divorced her second spouse to whom she 
was married invalidly, is eager to return 
to the sacraments. Is the execommuni- 
cation “ab homine” and reserved to the 
Ordinary who pronounced it? Can the 
Ordinary in whose diocese the person is 
now residing remove the exeommunica- 


. Healy, Medical Ethics, 166. 
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500,000 
Catholic Men and Women 


ARE YOU ENTIRELY satisfied with the 
results of your fund-raising appeals? Can 
it be that you are over-soliciting the same 
men and women? Tocorrect this situation, 
bring your problem to the attention of a 
DIFFERENT audience. Just think what 
these ADDITIONAL contributions could 


mean to you! 


BIG FUND-RAISING SEASON 
Scores of leading fund-raising organizations 
are now planning to reach NEW a. 
Some of these priests have already sent us 
their orders. Several of them want every 
new name we can furnish. Some have 
ordered for the third time this year. 


Don’t Miss Your Share 


Please remember that during the coming 
month hundreds of thousands of good 
Catholics will contribute millions of dollars 
to various out of town Catholic organiza- 
tions. Why not receive your share of all 
this money? Our new HPR folder tells 
what wehavetooffer. Yes, it’s different— 
and free. 
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(Est. 1928) 
45 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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tion? May a confessor absolve from 
the excommunication, using Canon 
2254? 

PUZZLED 
The excommunication re- 
ferred to was incurred because of a vio- 
lation of the penal law of the Third 
Council of Baltimore, n. 124.° Those 
who, after obtaining a civil divorce, dare 
to attempt marriage incur ipso facto the 
penalty of excommunication reserved to 
the Ordinary. 

1) The censure of excommunication 
incurred ipso facto in violation of the 
law of the Council of Baltimore referred 
to is a latae sententiae penalty. This 
means that it is inflicted by the law 
itself and is incurred by the very viola- 
tion of the law, all requisites being pres- 
ent. We presume in the case the ab- 
sence of any factor which would excuse 
from the penalty. In other words, the 
person was under excommunication as 
soon as the second marriage was at- 


Answer: 


tempted and before the declaration of 
the fact by the Ordinary. The Ordi- 
nary’s declaration added nothing to the 
character of the penalty or the manner 
in which it was reserved, whether his 
action was a simple declaration of the 
fact through a precept enjoining the 
observance of the penalty or a judicial 
Hence, after the action of 
the Ordinary, the penalty remained a 


sentence. 


jure and latae sententiae; it did not 
become an ab homine penalty. 

2) Since the censure of excommunica- 
tion under 
homine, but a latae sententiae censure 
reserved by the law itself to the Ordi- 
nary, the Ordinary of the place in which 
the penitent now finds herself can ab- 
solve from it, having judged that the 


consideration is not ab 


® Poenam excommunicationis statuimus Or- 
dinario reservatam, tpso facto incurre ndam ab 
eis qui, postquam divortium civile obtinuerm, 
matrimonium ausi fuerint attentare. 








In 





QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


person is truly repentent and has made 
proper satisfaction for any harm and 
scandal caused, or at least seriously 
promises to make such satisfaction.® 

3) Since the penalty remained latae 
sententiae, even after the declaratory 
decree or sentence of the Ordinary, it 





is not excluded from the scope of Canon 
2254. 
the excommunication in the 


A confessor could absolve from 
internal 
sacramental forum, observing all the re- 
quirements of Canon 2254 and enjoining 
recourse to the proper superior within a 


month under penalty of re-incurring the 


°Cf. canons 2253, 3°; 2242, § 3. 


Ina forthcoming HPR issue ‘ 











excommunication. 


With great pride we shall very shortly publish an article by Father John 
B. O’Connell, widely regarded as the leading rubricist in the English- 
speaking world. Revisor of Father O’Connell is 
himself author of many books, among which is a classic on the rubries of 
the Mass. 

“Sharing Actively in the Liturgy of the Mass,” the title of his article, is 
a remarkably clear commentary on the Sacred Congregation of Rites in- 
struction, De Sacra Musica et Sacra Liturgia, of Sept. 3, 1958. Father 
O’Connell treats of its purpose, its occasion, the form of the new legislation, 
general content, general principles and new features of the instruction, and 
the dialogue Mass. 


Fortescue’s manuals, 


Of the oceasion of this instruction Father O’Connell writes: 


The Church as the teacher not only of faith and morals, but also 
of worship, moves with the times in the application of principles. 
Now “the liturgy is the central problem of pastoral life” in any 
parish, and the Church intervenes whenever guidance on questions 
of publie worship is necessary. This occurs now owing to the rapid 
growth of the liturgical movement in recent years, and the conse- 
quent appearance in many countries of episcopal directives con- 
cerning liturgical practice, which has led to a certain diversity of 
usage and the need to effect a desirable uniformity in the active 
sharing of the people in the liturgy. The intervention of the Holy 
See was also called for to restrain the intemperate zeal of a few 
Wishing to advance too fast along the path of liturgical reform, and 
to spur on the many who lag sadly behind, neither understanding 
nor appreciating the liturgical movement. It is the Apostolic See, 
guided by the Holy Spirit and seconded by the bishops, that must 
direct the movement with a sure and steady hand. St. Pius X, 
Pius XI, and Pius XII laid its firm foundations, and the time has 
now come to recall their exhortations, restate their principles and 
set forth in detail how these may be implemented. 
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Book Reviews 





On Liberalism’s Intolerance 


Up rrom LiperaALtismM. By William 
Buckley (MeDowell-Obelensky, Inc., 
N. Y., 1959), 205 pages. $3.50. 

An initial statement of the author in 
this serious study of Liberalism, power- 
fully substantiated throughout the en- 
tire book, is that for certain people 
“truths are transitory” and that cer- 
tain “minds are not trained to think 
logically in any circumstances.” With 
devastating force this observation is 
applied to adherents of Liberalism for 
whom contradictory arguments based 
on facts are to be avoided. Liberalism 
a priori assumes the absolute correct- 
ness of its position. Hence it is hope- 
less and useless, affirms Mr. Buckley, to 
discuss with a Liberal since he is always 
right from the start. 

The free-for-all totalitarianism in the 
impracticality of academic freedom is 
assailed with shattering evidence. The 
author shows how, on a great number of 
American campuses, undergraduates 
and P.G.’s alike are prevented from 
forming opinions “independently of 
pressure” from doctrinaire professors. 
Illustrative of this frame of mind in 
organized collective thinking very much 
in line with liberal conformism, Mr. 
Buckley quotes a professor of some 
repute who calls honest efforts made to 
check on the orthodoxy of teaching 
“tattling and snooping.” 

Examining the nation-wide sensation 
‘saused by the Matusow trial engineered 
further to discredit the late Senator Me- 
Carthy, Mr, Buckley portrays Liberals 
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at their best in the judicial sphere. 
Liberals are here shown shirking their 
sense of duty in order to cloak a self- 
confessed professional liar and thus 
protect the instigators of this appalling 
hoax. 

The reader’s attention is focused on 
the violent reaction of Liberals offended 
because the federal Supreme Court was 
justifiably criticized for lack of re- 
straint by the Chief Justices of State 
Supreme Courts. As though by a given 
signal, the jeremiads of Liberalism’s 
defenders were heard throughout the 
country. The book in review illustrates 
this self-attributed omniscience of 
Liberals, quoting Prof. Alexander 
Bickel, professor of law at Yale Uni- 
versity, “defending,” in the manner here 
said, the views of the know-alls: 
“What business is it of a conference of 
State Chief Justices to issue manifes- 
toes to the public, and_ particularly 
manifestoes criticizing the federal Su- 


preme Court? . . . Assuming that the 
Chief Justices had something intellec- 
tually coherent to say... .”  (Italies 


supplied.) Mr. Buckley pointedly ob- 
serves that any criticism of the Warren 
Court is necessarily looked upon 4s 
“intellectually incoherent” by __ the 
Liberal camp. By implication the same 
judgment is unilaterally applied to all 
justices and chief justices of the federal 
Supreme Court who, on identical or re- 
lated issues, ruled differently from th 
Warren Court for the preceding 15) 
years. 

Will Liberals ever grasp the horror 
of Communism’s evil ideology? It i 
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not useless for the author to ask this 
question. Though serious in nature and 
not admitting of any flippancy, in a 


grious examination of Liberalism 
studied from a political angle, Mr. 
Buckley appropriately mentions the 


wishful thinking of an observer, who 
once remarked that China might have 
heen saved had the criticism of a cer- 
tain gracious lady’s voice come from 
Mao Tse-tung! 

The topic under study demands an 
extraordinary arsenal of knowledge and 
penetrating insight into the arcana of 
liberal-minded preachers and prophets 
of the system. That the author is 
singularly equipped to dissect and 
thoroughly elucidate Liberalism’s hard- 
to-define pseudo-philosophy is 
denced by his complete analysis of its 
falsehoods rocking the very foundations 
Particularly 
in the important field of education this 
book establishes, with shocking docu- 
mentary proof, the mental and moral 
ravages resulting from what Mr. Buck- 
ley calls its vocabulary. 
Here Liberalism’s sympathizers could 
shake hands with Marxist agitators 
whose methods of deception in the use 
of semantics are notoriously effective. 


evi- 


of contemporary society. 


modulated 


The author recognizes the compelling 
needs of restraint in the use of words 
and deeds for the normal and peaceful 
conduct of social life. What he rightly 
finds fault with is a distorted under- 
standing and application of this need to 
repress utterances of imperative truth 
leading to abusive tolerance. The tools 
of Liberalism in the intellectual order 
are euphemism, circumlocution, and all 
other forms of modulated language. 
“The compulsion to soften,” writes Mr. 
Buckley, “can be seen elbowing out the 
desire to make oneself clear.” 

It would seem, as the author observes, 
that the purpose of certain renowned 


institutions of learning is to “reach 
deep and disturb the waters of con- 
viction,” with the result that the stu- 
dent remains mentally and morally 
maimed for life. God and Manat Yale, 
by the same author, depicts with force- 
ful evidence the dismal consequences of 
this chaotic condition on many U. S&S. 
campuses. Commenting on the book, 
The Unsilent Generation, expressing 
the world views of a dozen 1958 Prince- 
ton seniors, Mr. Buckley summarizes 
his impression, without generalizing too 
much, in one word: egomania. It 
would have been far better adds the 
author, for these young men to choose 
silence rather than yield an impression 
of desolateness—inescapable bitter fruit 
of Liberalism. The Gospel admonition 
of judging a tree by its fruits is here 
applied in its gruesome reality. 

All the while inveighing against 
Liberalism and the dangers it spells for 
modern civilization, Mr. Buckley does 
well to show that conservatism is in 
need of more positive expression and 
Its failure in political affairs 
is attributed to a gradual surrender of 
our freedoms in the current increasing 
tendency toward a welfare state. The 
hesitant and consequently weak posi- 
tion of conservatism is not only due, 
observes the author, to the lack of a 
conservative manifesto that could serve 
as a beacon of direction. It is hampered 
in its affirmation because “political free- 
dom’s principal value is negative in 
character.” 

There is no quick and handy solution, 
notes Mr. Buckley, to the problem of 
Liberalism. In the economic sphere 


defense. 


much more is needed for an American 
conservative than merely to declare 
The 
As- 
suredly the universal principles of truth 


himself for or against tariffs. 
problem is far more complex. 


in all orders of human pursuit are just 
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as valid now as they were during the 
time of Aristotle or St. Thomas Aquinas. 
This holds true to this day, regardless 
of the monopoly exercised in mass com- 
munications media by fuzzy-minded 
of Liberalism for whom 
even the Decalogue is regarded as anti- 
quated. 

Mr. Buckley concludes by advising ¢ 
judicious choice between extremes. Op- 
position to absolute free-wheeling in 


proponents 


the implementation of social security 
should be tempered with practical belief 
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in social stability guided by centuries. 
old principles of the highest, moral order. 
It is well to oppose progressive educa- 
tion, but in so doing one must not lose 
sight of man’s dignity as a person and 
of his individual requirements. In the 
face of the machine age (rendered stil] 
more acute by the rapid development 
of automation), Mr. Buckley observes: 
“The big question is whether the essen- 
tial planks of conservatism were anach- 
ronized by the machine; the big an- 
swer is that they were not.” A strong 
plea for the restoration of principles— 
“the right principles’”—concludes this 
clear-minded study. 

Readers are assured of finding in this 
book, if not the answers to all the prob- 
lems of Liberalism, at least the essen- 
tial principles that will guide them in 
a true appreciation of its evils. Mr. 
Buckley does this with authority. His 
matchless style, studded with apropos 
irony on Liberalism’s enlightened ex- 
ponents, makes for both instructive and 
entertaining reading. 

Leopo.tp L. 8. Braun, A.A. 


Schnitzler on the Mass 
THe Mass in Mepiration. Vol 1. By 

Theodor Schnitzler; translated from 

the German by Msgr. Rudolph Kraus 

(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 

1959), pp. xvi + 247. $4.50. 

For quite a number of years Theodor 
Schnitzler has been teaching Liturgy at 
the Ecclesiastical Seminary of Cologne- 
Bensberg, Germany. Many of the 
meditations found in this volume have 
been the subject of instructions in th 
Cologne Seminary, others have pre- 
viously appeared in the magazine Seel- 
sorgehilfe, the supplement to the Kirch- 
liche Anzeiger fiir die Erzdidzese Koln. 
The present English translation is based 
on the fourth German edition published 
in 1957 by Herder & Co., Freiburg, 
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Germany, under the title Die Messe in 
der Betrachtung. 

In the Preface the author states very 
emphatically that his “opusculum could 
be called a pious commentary on Joseph 
Andrew Jungmann’s Missarum Sollem- 
nia.” “On every page, in every section, 
in every line,” he goes on to say, “these 
meditations are under great obligation 
to the masterpiece of the liturgist of 
Innsbruck.”” Father Jungmann, on the 
other hand, who contributed the Fore- 
word to this book, does not accept such 
unreserved credit. He stresses Schnitz- 


ler’s personal contribution when he 


writes: “He bravely pushes his boat 
out from the shore into the high seas of 
biblical and theological references, of 
Christian and priestly disputations. 
And he brings in an astonishingly rich 
draught of fishes.” 

No greater praise can be paid to 
Schnitzler’s outstanding work than by 
saying that it will probably have the 
same long-lasting value which Nicholas 
Gihr’s The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
has enjoyed since it was first published 
in 1877. But The Mass in Meditation 
may even surpass the work of Gihr in 
proportion to the greater theological 
and historical knowledge available to 
its author. 

The Mass in Meditation comprises 
two volumes. The Canon and Conse- 
cration which are the very heart of the 
This 


must not surprise us, for that which is 


Mass constitute the first volume. 


essential must be treated first, and that 
which most quickly becomes mechanical 
through daily routine should be offered 
first for loving consideration. The see- 
ond volume, then, will consider the 
parts of the Mass which precede and 
follow the Canon. 

entitled 


Testamentum Domini, the author gives 


In a short Introduction, 


us fundamental eonsiderations on the 
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by Leo R. Ward, c.s.c. 


Description and analysis of contem- 
porary lay movements in American 
Catholic life. Brings together much 
valuable information hitherto  dis- 
persed and often difficult to locate. 


$3.95 
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tional pioneer of the Midwest. $4.50 
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nature of the Mass; notions such as 
“covenant, banquet, cross, sacrifice, and 
commemoration” are discussed. 

In Part One which occupies the 
greater part of the book, we find medi- 
tations on the text and rite of the 
Canon. The real discovery which 
awaits the reader, as Fr. Jungmann 
points out in the Foreword, is “that be- 
hind the simple words of the Canon of 
the Mass the entire spiritual world of 
the Christian early ages becomes alive: 
a great concept of God, a noble picture 
of Christ, the sight of the Church in its 
unity of the Church Triumphant and 
those still on their earthly pilgrimage, 
the monumental praying and seeking 
for God in an heroic era.” Like an ex- 
perienced archeologist who out of a 
few fragments can reconstruct the en- 
tire building or picture, so the author 
knows how to lead us from the sparse 
words of the Canon to an immense 
world of spiritual values. At the same 
time the author succeeds in drawing 
the reader to a great admiration of the 
spiritual beauty and richness of the 
Canon. One cannot but agree with the 
author: “If one would wish to sum up 
the history of the Canon in a few words, 
they would rise up unbidden: it is the 
work of saints” (p. 52). And again: 
“The Canon is something so great and 
so deep that we do not have to wait 
until something better comes along” 
(p. 56). It is not surprising, therefore, 
to hear Schnitzler declare that “hardly 
anyone wants a new Canon.” He does 
not exclude the possibility of some 
changes, but proposes them with great 
moderation and filial submission to the 
Holy See. 


meditations on the text and rite of the 


Part Two, finally, brings us 


Consecration. 


Father Sechnitzler wrote 


these meditations primarily for semi- 


Although 


narians and priests, every Christian 
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who is interested in becoming more inti. 
mately associated with the Mass may 
read this book with great profit. , 

FIpELis Buck, SJ 


Anglican Ordinal Studied 


THE EpDWARDINE ORDINAL. By Rey, 
Charles Hoare (The Burleigh Press. 
Bristol, England, 1958). xv + 156 
pages 17/6d. (Obtainable from The 
Catholic Union Store, 828 Main St, 
Buffalo. ) 

A historical and a theological part of 
equal lengths compose this study. The 
historical depicts the _ steps 
whereby the English State, under King 
Kdward VI in the opening months of 
1550, provided the now-schismatieal 
ferred with the Edwardine Ordinal). 
(formularies for the 
bishops, priests, and deacons; notes how, 
under the Catholic Queen Mary Tudor 
in Nov. 1553, the parliamentary enact- 
ment was repealed; recounts the series 


section 


ordaining of 


of judgments made between 1553-5i, 
both in England and at the Holy See, as 
to the invalidity of ordinations con- 
ferred with the Edwardine Ordinal). 
Because under Queen Elizabeth in 1559 
the Edwardine Ordinal and _ Prayer 
Book were re-established and a_ new 
hierarchy, beginning with Matthew 
Parker of Canterbury, set up after its 
formularies, the final chapter in this 
section lists the many condemnations 
by the popes, from the seventeenth 
XIII’s Apostolicae 


curae, concerning the defective charaec- 


century to Leo 


ter of Anglican ordinations. 

The theological part of the book (pp. 
73-136) focuses upon the Preface to the 
Ordinal which is used to this day by the 
Chureh of England and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States. 
Father Hoare shows clearly that not- 
withstanding the assertion in the Pref- 
ace of an intention to continue the 
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inti- apostolic orders of episcopacy, priest- there is adequate evidence. On all 
may hood, and diaconate, the manifold am- these points commendation is in order. 
higuities in the same Preface justify the feluctantly, however, a reviewer 
SJ. conclusion that the Ordinal was de- must recognize imperfections in the 
signed to replace the Catholic sacrific- book. There are disturbing discrepan- 
ing priesthood with “a novel kind of cies which might have been eliminated, 
‘priesthood’ consisting of an evangeli- v.g., those ordained under the Ordinal 
Rev eal ministry and not to continue the prior to 1553 are given once as 110 and 
— same orders then in existence” (p. 125). again as 112 (pp. 12, 14); the reor- 
156 Undoubtedly much labor has gone — dained under Queen Mary are counted 
The into this study. It reflects a wide read- —as 16 and again as 17 (pp. 14, 137, 138). 
| St., ing (manifest in its multitude of cita- | The chapter on the reign of Queen Eliza- 
tions) and a sound theological judg- beth (pp. 40-56) is not notable for its 
rt of ment. An especial instance of this lat- clarity. Indeed it may be questioned 
The ter trait may be seen in the remarks on whether a reader having this account 
steps the meaning of “continue” (pp. 111- alone would be in a position to picture 
King 118). For the thesis that the Ordinal — the sequence of events in 1559. Asser- 
is of has meant the abolition of the Catholic tions are sometimes too strong for the 
tical priesthood in the Chureh of England — evidence which supports them (ef. the 
nal). 
r of 
how, setae = nesses 
udor 
1act- 
eres —— 
39, : , on UW dtes 
ae New revised 1959 Edition ! 
con- 
- MATTERS LITURGICAL 
1509 The Collectio Rerum Liturgicarum by Rev. Joseph Wuest, C.SS.R., translated by 
ayer Rev. Thomas W. Mullaney, C.SS.R.  Rearranged and enlarged by Rev. William T. 
new Barry, C.SS.R.—Tenth Revised Edition. Cloth $8. 
thew A digest or compendium of the laws by which the Church regulates the erternals of her 
r its public worship. Its aim, however, is primarily a practical one, namely, to furnish priests 
this in the sacred ministry with a ready answer to the many questions that so frequently arise 
rm . connection with the requirements of Murgical law. At the same time it is hoped that 
aspirants to Sacred Orders in seminaries will find in this volume useful information con- 
enth cerning their future duties in the service of the sanctuary. 
lneae Every effort has been made to take cognizance of the many recent changes in liturgical 
ae legislation, from the Decree of March 23, 1955 on the Simplification of the Rubrics of the 
Breviary and Missal down to the instruction of Sept. 3, 1958 on Sacred Music and the 
(pp. Sacred Liturgy. The provisions of these various pronouncements as well as responses to 
» the questions relating to them will be found in connection with the particular topic to which 
or they apply. 
stant FREDERICK PUSTET CO. (Ine.) 
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statements on Cranmer’s intentions, pp. 
4, 5,9, which are set down as certainties 
rather than as strong probabilities). 


And throughout, citations are frequently 
taken at secondhand, witness two of the 


three excerpts from Cranmer’s corre- 
spondence (p. 127), or the quoting of the 
Augsburg Confession from the Clergy 
Review (p. 87). 


nub of the matter: Fr. Hoare would 


have served us better had he culled less 
from other authors and attended more 


Here, actually, is the 
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to a presentation and his own evalua- 
tion of the primary sources. 


Henry G. J. Becx 


Pauline Christology 


CHRIST IN THE THEOLOGY OF St. Pavt. 
By Lucien Cerfaux (Herder and Her- 
der, New York, 1959), pp. 559. $7.80, 
This is emphatically not a book to be 

read while one reclines in a hammock 

“all on a golden summer afternoon.” It 

is, on the contrary, a book to be sweated 

over. 

There are two methods of approach- 
ing the text of the Pauline epistles. The 
first is, perhaps, more usual for anyone 
who is not a professional Scripture 
scholar. The constitutive element of 
this method is the apprehension of &t. 
Paul’s thought by means of the system- 
atic categories elaborated by later the- 
ologians using the Aristotelian Organon. 
This, of course, does no injustice to the 
fundamental bases of St. Paul’s thought, 
but it is undeniable that many of the 
nuances of his writings, as well as the 
genetic development thereof, are too 
subtle to survive this theological ap- 
proach. 

This first method may be ealled, for 
want of a better name, the synthetic 
method. Naturally the second must be 
called the analytic. It is, however, nee- 
essary to subdivide the analytic method 
into the Sitz im Leben analysis and the 
philological analysis. A good example 
of the former is the exhaustive analysis 
of the text made by Dom _ Doelatte 
against the background of the Acts of 
the Apostles, while the book under re- 
view is a good example of the latter. 
The constitutive element of this philo- 
logical approach is patient, indeed lov- 
ing, analysis, both grammatical and 
rhetorical, of the entire Pauline corpus, 
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sentence by sentence, or as M. Cerfaux 
explains it (p. 206) ; 


If we wish to familiarize ourselves 
with this theology without transpos- 
ing it unconsciously into our own cat- 
egories or doing it any other violence, 
we must go through the whole lab- 
yrinth of exegesis. And although the 
road is long and may seem tedious, 
nothing can take its place if we are 
to give Paul’s statements their exact 
meaning and value, whether these be 
absolute or relative. 


Contrary to any impression that 
might be created by the use of the term 
“philological approach,” this work is in 
no way acommentary. It is professedly 
and in actuality a study in Biblical the- 
ology. M. Cerfaux has brought to bear 
the formidable batteries of his learning 
upon one point: What answer does St. 
Paul give to the question, “What think 
ye of Christ?” Cerfaux does this in a 
manner similar to Jaeger’s work on Ar- 
istotle’s Metaphysics. Just as Jaeger 
would not take that work en bloc, but 
broke it down into stages and so wrote 
an Entstehungsgeschichte, so M. Cer- 
faux traces the genetic development of 
St. Paul’s Christology and finds three 
main stages of development. 

In accordance with this, the author 
has divided his work into three books, 
entitled respectively: Christ the Sav- 
iour; The Gift of Christ; The Mystery 
of Christ. The first of these gives the 
Christology that is found mainly in 
Thessalonians: the second gives the 
teaching of the major epistles, Corin- 
thians, Galatians, Romans; the last de- 
tails the doctrine of the captivity epis- 
tles. Yet, as is almost always true in 
dealing with a living doctrine, as op- 
posed to an abstract schematization, 
these themes are not in water-tight 
compartments, but are mingled and in- 
tertwined in all three stages. Nor is 
this an unexpected phenomenon, since 
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the three stages are not three different 
doctrines but 
stages of the development of the one 
basic intuition: Jesus is the Lord, the 
Son of God, the Christ. 

The first book, concerned as it is with 
the doctrine of Thessalonians, makes 
great play with the themes of the par- 


rather three different 


ousia and the resurrection. There are 
two systems of soteriology in St. Paul’s 
thought. The first “refers principally 
to eschatology with the parousia as the 
center of interest”; the second “in which 
the resurrection of Christ, and with it 
the Christian life as a present reality, is, 
as such, the essential object of faith” 
(p. 84), and in this second system the 
resurrection of Christ is the efficient as 
well as the formal cause of our spiritual 
life. Treating of the Kingdom of Christ, 
M. Cerfaux is led to treat of the Powers, 
the rulers of this world. The present re- 
viewer, for one, is greatly encouraged to 
find that, even for M. Cerfaux, St. Paul's 
doctrine of the Powers “is as hard to 
unravel as a tangled skein of wool” (p. 
100). 

In the second book the advance is 
made from the eschatological to the liv- 
ing present, and to the fact that the 
present power of Christ’s resurrection 
and death gives to Christianity its pe- 
culiar characteristic as a religion that 
sanctifies the present day. “This is the 
new horizon in Paul’s theology. Christ’s 
saving work consists essentially in his 
death and resurrection, but these are the 
means of accomplishing God’s divine 
plan. Beyond the immediate range of 
means, we shall see the whole plan of 
salvation, and the new charter of reli- 
gion which has been granted us in the 
gift of Christ, and in the power of his 
presence” (p. 196). Obviously, in con- 
sidering all mankind, St. Paul meets the 
Greek; hence he 


elaborates his doctrine of Christ—the 


antithesis—Jew vs. 
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justice of God, for the Jew; Christ, the 
wisdom of God, for the Greek. 

In the author’s treatment of the ty- 
pology Adam-Christ, there is a very 
good example of his fidelity to the 
method of strict textual analysis. “We 
are in the habit of reversing St. Paul’s 
order. To us it seems rather that re- 
demption is universal because sin had 
afiected all men. But for Paul, the 
new life of participation in Christ’s 
life is prior in God’s intention. Since 
the life of Christ was to affect the 
whole of the human race, the divine 
plan made it necessary that one man 
should likewise be the initiator of the 
state of sin, and that sin should spread 
to all men because of him. Thus, in 
God’s mind, there is a perfect balance 
between the fall of man and his salva- 
tion. Adam is then the ‘type’ of Christ 
and the fall is modelled on salva- 
tion” (p. 231). While the present re- 
viewer would hesitate to accept this 
exegesis as definitive, he cannot but 
salute the courage with which the au- 
thor propounds what he apprehends the 
text to mean. 

In the same section M. Cerfaux very 
neatly deflates Erasmus’s supercilious- 
ness with regard to the Vulgate’s render- 
ingof é asin quo. By strict analy- 
sis of the context he shows that it was 
not just linguistic incompetence which 
produced this translation. 

Passing to the theme that Christ is 
the wisdom of God, we run full tilt into 
St. Paul’s condemnation of philosophy, 
but on this matter it need only be said 
that what he condemned was an abuse 
of philosophy. He certainly was not 
condemning the cognitio per ultimas 
causas sub lumine natural rationis. 
But, for both Jew and Greek, Christ is 
life, and this necessitates a study of our 
incorporation through baptism “into 


Christ Jesus.” Consistent with his po- 


sition on the Church as the Mystical 
Body (a position criticized in Verbum 
Domini, Vol. 37, 2 and 3), M. Cerfaux 
insists most strongly on the person of 
Christ to whom we are united mysti- 
cally. For which insistence this re- 
viewer says, “Three cheers!”’ 

The third book treats of Christology 
stricte dicta. In the general introduc- 
tion (p. 3) the author says of this third 
stage of St. Paul’s thought: “The only 
new thing here is the synthesis, for most 
of the elements are such as we have al- 
ready met with.” Yet it is precisely the 
lack of synthesis in this third book 
which strikes this reviewer. It gives 
one the impression of a long catalogue 
of points to be made, but never quite 
tied together: somewhat as if a series 
of lectures notes for class had been put 
together and not worked over into a 
new unit. In honesty, however, the re- 
viewer must admit that he has not mas- 
tered this third section, and the lack of 
synthesis may be in his comprehension 
of the book, not in the book itself. 

Notwithstanding, the first part of 
this book dealing with the Christologi- 
cal hymns, especially Phil. 2, 9-11, is 
very well done: particularly the trac- 
ing of the connection between this and 
the songs of the Servant in Isaias. 

Tosum up. The book is an extremely 
good piece of work in its class, viz., de- 
tailed analysis; and precisely because 
it is a book of this class, it is recom- 
mended to the advanced reader only. 
It tends to plod; the less advanced 
reader needs a touch of wings now and 
then. For the serious student, however, 
this is it. 

There seem to be two “howlers” in the 
translation: on p. 200, |. 4, 
should read “its”; on p. 201, 1. 7, “him” 


“his” 


should read “it”; on p. 417, “break” is 
printed for “brake.” 


GERARD P, MINOGUE 
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On “‘Haurietis Aquas” 


THE Sacrep HEART: A Commentary on 
Haurietis Aquas. By Alban J. Dach- 


auer, S.J. (The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin), 
209 pp. $4.25. 


The work is doubly welcome. It is 
welcome because it is a solid addition to 
the sparse writings on the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. It is welcome because it is 
long overdue. It is well over three years 
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ago that His Holiness Pope Pius XIf 
on the same day that he signed his last 
will and testament likewise appended 
his signature to his remarkable encycli- 
cal Haurietis Aquas. In this last of 
Pius XII’s great doctrinal encyclicals 
the Holy Father went so far as to say: 


It is Our most ardent desire that all 
who glory in the name of Christian 
and who zealously strive to establish 
the Kingdom of Christ on earth, con- 
sider devotion to the Heart of Jesus as 
the standard and the source of unity, 
salvation and peace.... We do not 
hesitate to state emphatically that 
devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
is the most effective school of divine 
love, on which the kingdom of God to 
be established in the souls of indi- 
viduals, in families and in nations 
must rest. 


With such an urgent, radical, and cate- 
gorical plea for the marshalling of reli- 
gious behind 
Sacred Heart, it might have been ex- 
pected that the Catholie presses would 
have been overburdened with writings 
on devotion to the Sacred Heart. Such 
But at last we now 


forces devotion to the 


was not the case. 
have an excellent popular commentary 
on this magnificent encyclical. Fortu- 
nately the commentary comes from the 
pen of one who has long been active as a 
promoter of the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart; in recent years Father Dachauer 
has likewise directed the Apostleship of 
Prayer at its general headquarters in 
Rome. 

The Sacred Heart is an attempt to 
give the general reader a little more of 
the Scripture, tradition, theology, spiri- 
tual writing, and history which form 
the background of Haurietis Aquas. It 
does not pretend to be a learned theo- 
logical treatise. It is a work written to 
help the reader better to understand the 
significance of Pius XII’s message and 
to appreciate the devotion to the Sacred 
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Heart. In orderly fashion it takes each 
of the divisions of the encyclical and 
gives pertinent, doctrinal, expositional, 
historical, and a minimum of exhorta- 
tory materials about each division. 

The encyclical is seen as a continua- 
tion of Leo XIII’s Annum Sacrum and 
Pius XI’s Wiserentissimus since all three 
form the organic whole setting forth 
the doctrine of the Chureh on devotion 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Father 
Dachauer’s analysis discerns Haurietis 
Aquas performing the following unique 
functions: 


1) Expounding the doctrine of the 
Sacred Heart devotion with a theologi- 
eal clarity hertofore not found in official 
documents. 

2) Stressing the importance of the 
physical Heart of Christ as a natural 
symbol of His human and divine love. 

3) Setting forth the theological foun- 
dations of the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart from Holy Scripture, Tradition, 
and the Sacred Liturgy. 

4) Clarifying the object of the devo- 
tion as the threefold love of Christ (di- 
vine, human spiritual, human sensible). 

5) Underscoring the proper separation 
of private revelation concerning the de- 
votion from doctrinal validity. 

6) Exposing the force of the devotion 
inthe whole plan of salvation. 

Father Dachauer has done a ecredit- 
able job especially in his synthesis of 
the total doctrine of the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. Particularly effective 
are his excerpts from the works of the 
“Ten Witnesses” cited by Pius XII 
(Saints Albert the Great, Gertrude, 
Catherine of Siena, Bonaventure, Cani- 
sus, Francis de Sales, Margaret Mary, 
ete.) The jacket blurb states: “Es- 
pecially brilliant is his discussion of 
Christ’s threefold love for man in which 
is embodied divine love, human super- 
hatural love, and human natural love.” 
The reviewer did not find this portion of 
“especially 
On the contrary, it seemed 


Father Dachauer’s work 
brilliant.’ 


to lack basic clarity in that love was not 
defined, and it was difficult to ascertain 
how the term “love” could be univo- 
cally applied to “divine” and “sensi- 
tive.” At times the work is uneven in 
that it seems to oscillate from address- 
ing a clerical or religious clientele to ap- 
pealing to spiritually unsophisticated 
laymen—from the theological exposi- 
tional to the discursive and exhortatory. 

The Sacred Heart of Jesus is not only 
a symbol, but it is, in the words of Pope 
Pius XII “also, as it were, the sum of the 
whole mystery of our redemption.” 
Father Dachauer’s The Sacred Heart 
makes that statement warmly intelligi- 
ble. Lucius F. Cervantes, 8.J., Ph.D. 


Teresa’s Six Heirs 
Hetmrs or St. Teresa or Avia. By 

Winifred Nevin (Bruce Publishing 

Co., Milwaukee, 1959). pp. x + 147. 

$3.25. 

“Heirs of Teresa of Avila,” writes 
Winifred Nevin in the Foreword to her 
new book, “are all members of the 
Discaleed Carmelite Order, but in this 
case the designation refers to . . . those 
whom she singled out for special in- 
struction.” The principal heirs were 
three “sons” (Jerome Gracian, Nicholas 
Doria, John of the Cross) and three 
“daughters” (Ann of Jesus, Maria de 
San Jose, Ann of St. Bartholomew). In 
outlining the careers of these privileged 
six and their associates, Miss Nevin 
tells the story of Carmelite Reform in 
the years immediately following St. 
Teresa’s death. 

Like the second-generation Francis- 
cans at an earlier time, the second gen- 
eration Disealeed Carmelites wrangled 
over the heritage they received from 
their foundress. Each interpreted her 
spirit and policies according to his own 
lights. The divisive issues were numer- 
ous: tighter constitutions vs. freedom 
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of the individual; contemplative life vs. 
activity; to 
Spanish foundation or to expand (and 
risk change) in France and elsewhere. 

Miss Nevin, however, is more inter- 
ested in “who” than “what” is on trial. 
She prefers personalities (sketchily 
drawn) to ideas and, therefore, her 
book does not fully exploit the drama 
in the crucial debate over reform. Be- 
-ause of this disinterest in the conflict 
of ideas, authoress Nevin is not doc- 
trinaire. She can sympathize with 
Nicholas Doria, the efficient adminis- 
trator, even though she obviously favors 
(as most women do) the charming and 
handsome Gracian. 
that all her characters, however dedi- 
cated, were human, with human pas- 


missionary remain a 


By remembering 


sions and drives, she rises above cyni- 

cism and partisanship to attain an ad- 

mirable fairness in her judgments. 
BerarD L. MARTHALER, O.F.M.Conv. 


To Unlock the Door 


CaTeEcHISM Key. By Rev. James 
Abbott, B.D., B.C.L., H.D.tpe.E. (MM. 
H. Gill and Son, Ltd., Dublin, 1959), 
pp. 73. 10d. 


unusual catechetical 


work of small dimensions has just been 


A somewhat 


republished in a second edition and 
Ireland, Britain, 
North America, and Australia. We are 
quite at a loss to determine how satis- 
fying this new catechism will be to the 
Irish, to the British, and to our friends 
way down under. But one hesitates to 


offered for use in 


recommend it to our own compatriots 
—not that it is faulty in doctrine, for 
indeed it is not. Our hesitation stems 
from the distinctly “adult” and “ma- 
ture” format into which its chapters 
have been shaped by Father Abbott. 
Undoubtedly he is visualizing the more 
mature mentality we Americans are 


accustomed to look for abroad—amor 


oO 
1g 
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adolescents, of course, adolescents who 
have not been subjected to the dubious 
benefits of progressive education. 

The author’s constant employment of 
the asterisk, we think, makes for tedious 
study of the text. In fact, a first and 
second reading of his explanation for 
its use compelled us to read the ex- 
planation for a third time. “To find 
the meaning of a term or phrase go back 
to the * star (asterisk.)”” We did, 
without, however, much success until it 
finally dawned on us what the too 
liberal sprinkling of these little annoy- 
ing asterisks were intended to point up. 
To eite one of the innumerable in- 
stances: “Jesus Christ is *God the Son, 
(the divine Son).” As I understand it, 
the bracketed words explain the * be- 
fore “God.” 

Chapters 1 to 27 inclusive are eate- 
chetical. Chapters 28 and 29 round out 
the little paper-back with a “Note for 
Parents” and a “Phonetic Key to Mass 
Here again is something 
that will not appeal to many in view of 
the fact that American publishers have 
placed excellent 


Responses.” 


cards bearing these 
phonetie pronunciations in the hands of 
youthful Mass servers. 

We might add, though, in favor of 
this import, that American priests and 
nuns who would like to supplement their 
personal catechetical book shelf will 
undoubtedly find a place there for 
Father Abbott’s Catechism Key. 
Paut R. Rust, O.ML. 


Meditations by the Cross 


Tue Mystery or Catvary. By Gerard 
Rooney, C.P. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1959), pp. xi + 181. 
$3.50. 

Father Gerard Rooney, Associate Ed- 
itor of The Sign, is known for his radio 
talks, addresses, and for his contribu- 
tions to Catholic magazines and news: 
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Though the present volume 
comprises seventeen chapters which 
originally were written on different oc- 
easions and as separate articles or ser- 


papers. 


mons, we may not speak of a mere com- 
pilation. The various essays and talks 
have been arranged in such a way that 
there appears a logical sequence) of 
thought and development. The book 
thus acquires certain unity and yet re- 
mains a book that is profitably read, 
one chapter at a time. The nature of 
the book is meditational and centers 
around the cross and Calvary. “Cal- 
vary,” writes the author, “will always 
be man’s most fruitful subject of medi- 
tation—where the human mind ean see 
things as they really are—the harsh and 
brutal facts of life, along with the gran- 
deur of wisdom and love—the joy and 
eternal power of God” (p. xi). 

The book opens with a chapter en- 
titled “The Mysterious Stranger.” A 
reviewer (John Kirvan, C.S.P., The 
Sign, April 1959, p. 69) remarked that 
“here Fr. Rooney weaves with almost 
nothing but Scripture texts a beautiful 
and clear description of Christ as He 
must have appeared to those among 
whom He lived and to whom with in- 
finite tact and patience He revealed 
Himself.” 
of the texts seem out of place. 


Undoubtedly true, but some 
It is im- 
plied, for instanee, that Jeremias in his 
Lamentations (3, 30; 4, 20) beheld 
Jesus as a Man of Sorrows who would 
suffer for his people (ef. p. 4). The 
“sons of God” (Gen. 2, 2—4) are without 
the slightest hesitation identified with 
“the sons of the God-fearing Seth” (p. 
7). It is an oversimplification to write 
that “the title ‘Son of man’ was used in 
4 Messianic sense, as indicating the one 
tobe sent on earth by God” (p.7). The 
statement that “Lucifer was cast down 
to hell for resolving to ‘ascend above the 
height of the clouds. I will be like the 
most High’ (Isa. 14, 14)” (p. 9) disre- 
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‘‘Where two or three are gathered 
together for my sake...” 


Christ 
Candle 


... symbolizes His 
Presence at meet- 
ings of Sodalities, 
Guilds, Altar So- 
cieties . . . where- 
ever the faithful 
are gathered to- 
gether in His 
name. 

For use in the 
home, too . . . at dinner, for morning or 
evening prayer, for periods of meditation or 


home gatherings. 
fia> $2.75 each 
, >) See your Church Goods Decler 


or your Will & Baumer representative 
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gards entirely the historical context, 
Similar accommodations of Scripture 
texts, by the way, occur not. infre- 
quently throughout the book. The see- 
ond chapter gives us a solidly doctrinal 
explanation of Christ’s divinity and 
some excellent material on the Trinity, 
The third chapter describes Christ the 
Man. 

After these three introductory chap- 
ters we are led to see Jesus Christ on 
This cen- 
tral part opens with the chapter, “The 
Mystery of Calvary,” which gives also 


Calvary and in His passion. 


the name to the whole book. The open- 
ing words remind us of a strange fact: 
“Lives of great men are written to tell 
us how they lived. The life of Christ is 
written to tell us how He died”’ (p. 32). 
The author then explains the great mys- 
tery of Calvary, how sin is atoned for 
and how our Savior wins for us a new 
beginning of life The 
themes of the following chapters, though 


everlasting. 


phrased in different terms, are dedicated 
to the study of this very same mystery. 
On Calvary the Son of God appeared 
before God to offer the great apology on 
our behalf. 
was repaired. 


The bond broken by sin 
Humanity received a 
second chance. Christ’s death brought 
about a second creation for mankind. 
Christ the to freedom. 


God, however, does not intend to force 


showed way 
man to be good, and thus God's pro- 
gram calls for a temporary permission 
of evil in the world. “Meanwhile, we 
live in a troubled world. In His own 
flesh and soul, Our Lord tasted its im- 
He the 
through the wretched poverty of Beth- 
lehem and left it through the terrible 
He knows even by ex 


perfection. entered world 


pain of Calvary. 
perience the nature of the crosses He 
asks us each to bear. Despite the evil 
that surrounds us, the hardship that 


presses down on us, He stands by each 
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ext. ff of ys, reassuringly telling us, ‘For those wished to make suffering the gateway 
ure sho love God, all things work together to great blessings. Good people, there- 
fre- nto good’ (Rom. 8, 28)” (p. 68). In fore, must have their crosses, too: God 
sec onsideration of the three crosses, we must send us crosses and afflictions to 
inal fe told in successive chapters that in sever us from self-satisfaction, to make 
and [the cross of the bad thief we may see us reach for something infinitely higher, 
‘ity. [the cross of God’s justice; in the cross for God Himself. Peace is the need of 
the § of the good thief, the cross of God’s every human soul, but the cross is the 

werey; and in the cross of Christ, God's only way to God’s peace. If Mary had 
l4p- FP orgss, “Who now ean doubt that God to go her way of the cross, we cannot 


/ On Ff ares, that God understands, that His hope for any other way. And through 


hovers behind 
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The § ross?” (p. 89). But Christ suffered ternal Light! 
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spiritual and devotional content of this 
book. Until the final stage of God’s 
kingdom is completed, men and women 
in this life will always be finding them- 
selves in difficult, even impossible situ- 
ations. No one can pass by the cross 
and Calvary. This is one reason why 
many people will read this book with 
profit, for there they will find light, in- 
spiration, encouragement, and strength. 

Fivetis Buck, 8.J. 


Reviews in Briefer Scope 


MissaLE Romanum. Editio XXXII, 
Juzta Typicam Vaticanam (Pustet, 
New York, 1958), pp. xxiii + 792 + 
(196). $18.00. 

This is, of course, a faithful duplica- 
tion of the newest edition of the official 
Missale, prepared for private use. It 
measures 6” by 334”, and is turned out 
with all that craftsmanship the clergy 
(and others) have come to expect from 
the Pustet firm. 

It contains all the most recent addi- 
tions to the Roman Missal, including, 
for example, the feast of St. Joseph, 
the Worker, on May 1; Pius X, on 
Sept. 3. Toward the rear is found the 
series of Masses proper to the U.S. 

The printing is black and clear; the 
paper of flawless quality; the binding 
is in a fairly limp leather, and the edges 
are gilt. A crucifixion painting, in bril- 
liant colors, is reproduced at the be- 
ginning of the Canon. 

Two separate, paper-bound supple- 
ments are included. One contains the 
tractatus de anno; general rubrics of 
the Roman Missal; additions and varia- 
tions of it; the rite to be observed in 
celebrating Mass; defects in celebra- 
tion. The other booklet has the Masses 
which are more rarely used, together 
with cantus ad libitum. 

Needless to add, this 
handy one to have in the rectory for 


edition is a 
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ready reference or to give to a semi. 
narian who one day will be using the 
same thing, only in altar size. 


Awan M. Carr, O.F.M.Coxy 


THE Worsuip or Gop. By M. D. Phil- 
ippe, O.P. (Hawthorn Books, N, y. 


1959), pp. 143. $2.95. 


The concluding paragraph of this ad- 
dendum to the Twentieth Century En- 
cyclopedia of Catholicism pinpoints the 
author’s thesis, that God ordains wor- 
ship as a social action to unite men in 
the bonds of closest love and to be the 
pathway to eternity: “Worship of 
Christ crucified is indeed to the believer 
the wisdom of God. It alone leads us 
directly to the Kingdom of God, to the 
contemplation of his mystery and of 
his attributes.” 

The comment printed on the dust 
cover—that by worship alone can man 
know God—may indeed have been the 
contention of Father Philippe. But h 
develops his thought, which the dust 
cover does not, to explain in what sense 
this is true. Too, he gives us a ready 
and intelligent definition of his tem 
He envisions it for 
“a voluntary att 


“religious worship.” 
What it actually is: 
by which the creature freely and de- 
liberately recognizes all the rights 0 
God the Creator over it.” Because sae- 
rifice is the ultimate desideratum of thi 
act of worship, the author quite natu- 
rally ascends to the perfect sacrifice o 
Christ crucified by the strong ladder 0! 
the Old Testament Six 0! 
these are: those of Abel, Noah, Isaac 
and Elias; that of the Passover and that 
of the Machabees. He points out thet 
these six sacrifices, “while perfect 1 


sacrifices. 


themselves,” merely prefigure the sact- 
fice of the Cross which is the sacrifice @ 
the Universal Church. 
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ploughed by the readership of The Wor- 
ship of Grod, it remains a well-rounded 
appreciation of the mystery of divine 
yorship and of the ethos of sacrifice. 
The little book is something more than 
yst that, too. It is Volume 16 of the 
Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism, under Section II, “Fhe 
Basie Truths.” We might add that Vol- 
ume 16 is the twenty-sixth volume of 
the Encyclopedia in order of publica- 
tin. The General Editor, of course, is 
Henri Daniel-Rops. 


Pau. R. Rust, O.M.1.. 


4Word on Books Received 


The Secular Journal of Thomas Mer- 
tn. By Thomas Merton. This is a 
running commentary on Merton’s world 
from 1939 to almost the end of 1941, 
just prior to his entrance into the Trap- 
pists at Gethsemani. No doubt edited, 
this is an account of his reaction to 
society as he saw it in New York’s 
Greenwich Village, Harlem, Cuba, and 
St. Bonaventure University during the 
tense days at the beginning of World 
War II. Nostalgic and lacking the 
polish the author later achieved, it 
nevertheless makes interesting reading 
aid the comments of Merton are uni- 
lomly piquant. Farrar, Straus « 
Cudahy, New York, 270 pp. $3.75. 





The Mass of the Roman Rite. By 
Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J. This is a 
one-volume edition of the classic work 
nthe Holy Sacrifice, originally entitled 
Missarum Sollemnia, and_ previously 
published in English in two volumes. It 
8 learned without being excessively 
ieavy in tone; the scientific apparatus 
of footnotes is, largely, omitted; purely 
speculative elements have been deleted. 
Recent decrees from the Holy See per- 
taining to Mass have been incorporated. 
A young American, Charles K. Riepe, 





NEW BOOKS FROM NEWMAN 








The Primacy of Charity in 
Moral Theology 


by Gérard Gilleman, S.J. 
Translated by André Vachon, S.J., and 
William Ryan, S.J. 


It is Father Gilleman’s purpose to re- 
emphasize the link between moral theology 
and dogma, so that morality is not merely 
preparation for the sacrament of penance, 
a position which it seems to have been 
forced into today. $5.50 








CATHOLIC REFORMER—A Life 
of St. Cajetan of Thiene 
by Paul Hallett 


A life of St. Cajetan of Thiene, one of the 
most powerful leaders of the Church’s 
reform movement before and after the 
Protestant revolt. $3.50 





The Catholic Dimension in 
Higher Education 


By Justus George Lawler 


A distinguished contribution to the cur- 
rent dialogue taking place within the 
American Catholic community on the ap- 
perent failure of Catholics to contribute 
substantially to the intellectual life of the 
nation. $3.95 





The Social Order of Tomorrow 


By Otto von Habsburg 
Foreword by Christopher Hollis 


Turning aside from a pessimistic view of 
man’s future, Archduke Otto presents a 
plan for a transformation of man’s economic, 
political, and social life. $2.75 





Morals in Medicine 
by Thomas J. O’Donnell, S.J. 


A new, revised and enlarged edition. 


“This book is so well done that, while it is 
not in the least hypnotic, it could con- 
ceivably become habit-forming. It cer- 
tainly belongs in the library of every prac- 
ticing physician.""—Medical Annals of 
the District of Columbia $5.00 











Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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deserves commendation for his work in 
preparing this new edition. Part one: 
the form of the Mass through the cen- 
turies; part two: the nature and forms 
of the Mass; part three: the Mass cere- 
monies; part four: the Mass ceremonies 
in detail. The Sacrifice. 
tive contribution. Benziger Brothers, 
Inec., New York, 567 pp., $10.00. 


An authorita- 


By James V. Linden, 8.J. Intended as 
a handy source of succinct explanations 
of Catholic teaching for prospective 
Catholics (and for fallen-aways who 
may be on the way home), this book 
stresses the unity of Christians in 
Christ’s Church. Practical apologeties. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis 2, Mo., 
118 pp., $2.50. 


A Man Cleansed by God. By John 
E. Beahn. This is a historical novel of 
the life of St. Patrick, developing par- 
ticularly the life of the Apostle of Ire- 
land prior to his missionary voyage to 
the Emerald Isle. The author employs 
the saint’s Confessions for the facts of 
his life—if such they be. Interesting 
reconstruction of the period. The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md., 175 pp., 
$3.75. 


Dictionary of the New Latin Psalter. 
For those who may have difficulty in 
translating a number of words as used 
in the “New Psalter,” this is a ready 
tool of enlightenment. Brief explana- 
tion of the meaning of the vocabulary 
of the psalms is followed by a numerical 
reference to the psalm(s) in which the 
Latin word appears. The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md., 132 pp., $2.75. 

Youth Before God. By William L. 
Kelly, 8.J. 


prayer 


This is a distinetive and 


unusual book which contains 


202 


many splendid prayers; a well selected 
set of illustrations; pertinent religious 
brief meditations. Practica] 
aimed for boys and girls 
Limp leatherette cover 
and silk marker. Attractive gift. The 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md., 416 
pp., $3.75. 


poetry ; 
and readable 
in their teens. 


The Pius XII Mass Hymnal. Texts 
by Rev. Charles E. Miller, C.M. Ip 
keeping with the instructions of the 
Holy See, the purpose of this small 
hymnal is to effer suitable hymns for 
congregational singing, adapted to the 
Text is all 
There are fifteen hymns: 


various parts of the Mass. 
in English. 
three for before Mass; three for the 
Offertory; six for the Canon; three for 
Institute of 
Paperbound. 


Communion. Gregorian 
America, Toledo 2, Ohio. 


Science, Religion and Christianity. 
By Hans Urs von Balthasar. — The 
theme of this analysis of the function 
Faith in a world that almost 
adores scientism is that, while man has 


of our 


mastered the material world about hin- 
self, he is, at the same time, in the acute 
danger of becoming a victim of his own 
The work of Christianity 
is to give him a world-view capable 0 


knowledge. 


introducing rationality into the confu- 
sion produced by the loss of faith, and 
instead of succumbing to the forces 0! 
science, man may use it to ennoble him- 
self. The Newman Press, Westmit- 
ster, Md., 155 pp., $3.50. 


Signposts to Perfection. These ar 
sermons selected from the writings 0 
the 14th Dominican mysti 
and preacher, Johann Tauler. Ther 
are twenty-one sermons included in thi 
book, with a rather long and informs 


century 
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tive introduction on the times and the 
fgmous people who form the backdrop 
jor Tauler’s vigorous talks to the dis- 
tressed souls of his day. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis 2, Mo., 140 pp., 


$3.75. 


John Is His Name. By Nicola Fusco. 
If you want to find out about the Johns 
who have occupied the Chair of Peter, 
here is your chance. More space is 
given, understandably, to John XXIII 
than to his predecessors of that hal- 
Nicely illustrated. 
ciety of Paul, Staten Island 
N. Y., 224 pp., $2.50. 


So- 


14, 


lowed name. 


St. 


The Spiritual Life of Cardinal Merry 
lel Val. By Dal-Gal. 
Translated by Rev. Joseph MeMullin. 


Rev. Jerome 
The justly renowned Secretary of State 
to St. Pius X may himself one day be 
elevated to the altars. This is a reveal- 
ing study, based upon the evidence of 
those who knew him; upon his letters, 
laries and personal notes. A charming 
Benziger 
178 pp., 


portrait of a model priest. 
Brothers, Ine., New York, 


$3.75. 


Happine ss With God. 
Whelan, O.S.B. 


erences, mostly for religious, based on 


By Dom Basil 
Contains twenty con- 


the never-tired theme that the service 
{God should never become a depress- 
negative but 


Ing round of precepts, 


should be joyous in the Lord. Each 
talk is well supplied with references to 
‘ripture and to the Fathers of the 
Church. Helpful also for priests who 
give retreat conferences to religious. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 149 
pp., $2.75 

A.M.C. 
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Let’s Get To gether! 


| he temptation to exclaim “I told you so!” isn’t easy to resist. 


Humans find rich joy in seeing it revealed that they were right all along. And if Pa 
the evidence of having been right all along happens to redound to the glory of 
the Church’s teachings, then Christians regard their rejoicing as a legitimate The 
emotion indeed. Rocl 
Ad rem—some hierophants of psychotherapy are nowadays deciding that a = 
great deal can be said in favor of the traditional concept of sin. This growing Li 
conviction has been freshly articulated by a distinguished authority, Dr. Hobart es 
Mowrer of the University of Illinois. soug 
Aiming his barbs mostly at those Freudians who, like flies in amber, have ce 
never disengaged themselves from the rigid orthodoxy of Patriarch Sigmund him- has é 
self, Psychologist Mowrer declared: “Not only have we disavowed the connection — 
between manifest misconduct and psychopathology, we have also very largely - 
abandoned belief in right and wrong, virtue and sin.” 1 
What results from this jettisoning of belief? Expectedly, one who succumbs 
to the big lie that the moral order is non-existent, sooner or later finds himself 
caught up in a web of self-defeating and self-punishing conflicts, a victim of 
disorder whom the specialists label “neurotic”—or worse. 
With astonishing candor, Dr. Mowrer told an audience: “I see no alternative 
but to return to the old, painful but also promising possibility that man is 
pre-eminently a social creature, or in theological phrase, a child of God.” He 
added that future therapy for the emotionally ill should, like A.A., take guilt, 
confession and expiation seriously, and not settle merely for groping around for ‘ 





“insight” into the patients’ psyches. 

[t's a propitious moment to call to the attention of psychotherapists the 
golden words of Pius XII: “The Church follows your research and your medical 
practice with her warm interest and her best wishes. You labor in a field that is | 
very difficult. But your activity is capable of achieving pre- 
cious results for medicine, for the knowledge of the soul in gen- C 
eral, and for the development of man’s religious dispositions.” 

As priests, we're prepared to pay tribute to—and to co- 
operate with—any psychological technique that offers man | - 
help in his struggle to adapt himself to the relentless demands 
of reality. For that reason we're delighted to see that the | 
gulf between religion and psychiatry continues to narrow. 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv. 
Associate Editor 











NEED MONEY 
FOR A CONVENT ? 


This Suburban 








< 











sist. 
. e e 
lif | Parish Did... 
r of 
ate The rapid growth of St. Thomas 
parish in Irondequoit, a suburb of 
Rochester, N. Y., brought many 
ta problems. One was the need for a 
ee new convent. 
ing Like many other parishes faced 
part with seemingly insurmountable 
ie monetary problems, St. Thomas 
sought the professional counsel of 
ave Foley Associates. This national 
. Catholic fund-raising organization 
1m- has an impressive record of success- 
ion full campaigns in upstate New York Sg” ore 
as elsewhere throughout the country. ca Be A 
rely 
ae . ea8 ‘ 
THE PROBLEM: How much money could be raised under these conditions? 
nbs 1. Immediate need for modern quarters for 22 nuns 
self 2. Basic source of income: 850 families 
. of 3. Additional parish needs must await convent construc- 
tion 
hive 4. Existing parish debt 
1 is —* ; 
He Based on their fact-finding survey, Foley Associates deter- 
os mined that $250,000 would be realistic. They were en- 
uilt, gaged for the campaign. 
for 
THE RESULTS: 1. $374,403 pledged, at the remarkably low rate of 1.6% 
the | 2. Cost of convent completely covered 
ical | 3. Over-subscription put into special parish building fund 
- | for future. 
itis | 
pre- This outstandingly successful campaign in Irondequoit was a tribute to the leadership and zeal of the 
ren- Right Rev. Msgr. Richard K. Burns, pastor of St. Thomas and former vice-rector of the North American 
- College in Rome, and to the loyalty of devoted parishioners. 
ns. Foley Associates were honored in their selection. They take pride in having provided professional assist- 
ance in the campaign’s successful prosecution. 
CO- Whether your project requires $50,000 or $1,500,000, Foley Associates have a Plan of Campaign that 
nan virtually assures success, results in a more unified parish, and provides a unique Follow-Up Plan for maxi- 
¢ mum cash realization at the end of the payment period. 
nds } Whatever your fund-raising + let us discuss it with you. Call collect or write Dept. H3, Foley 
tH Associates, Professional Building, 35 Chestnut St., Rochester 4, ; 
1€ 
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| ofr the supreme moment 
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Candles of A 
Appropriate 
Fineness 


“If it have a blemish, you shall not offer it, 
neither shall it be acceptable.” This is the 
injunction of the book of Leviticus. And 
Mediator Dei teaches that every instrument and 
symbol used in divine worship should be 
of appropriate fineness. 


Purity and performance, simplicity and 
grace, traditional proportioning of the parts 
to preserve the symbolism of the wax, the wick 
and the flame, all are indices of 
“appropriate fineness.” 





For more than a century, Will & Baumer 
craftsmen have maintained these requirements 
by a continuing and rigorous program of 
chemical, physical and aesthetic inspections. 





Each Will & Baumer Mass Candle is clearly 
stamped and certified as to Beeswax content. 


Wil § Baumer, 


CANDLE CO., INC. f 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 
















Purissima Brand, 100% pure beeswax 
Established 1855 Missa Brand, 6675% pure beeswax U 
Altar Brand, 51% pure beeswax 
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